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THE EXCHANGE OF MINORITIES AND 
TRANSFERS OF POPULATION IN EUROPE 
SINCE 1919—I 


THE Peace Settlement of 1919 attempted to solve the problem of 
minorities by eliminating their potential sources of grievance and by 
offering them the protection of the League of Nations. The Minorities 
Ireaties gave to the minorities the right to take an active part in the 
political life of the majority States and at the same time allowed them 
to retain their national heritage of culture, language, and religion. 
While the Treaties gave to individuals the option of emigrating to their 
own national State, and provided that those who did so should not 
suffer financially because of their decision, they did not provide for any 
wholesale and organized transfer or exchange of populations. Only in 
the Balkans was this alternative solution of the problem adopted, and 
even here it was accepted as a supplement to the theory of protection 
rather than as an alternative. 

At the end of the War of 1914-1918 M. Venizelos, the President of the 
Greek delegation at the Peace Conference, proposed to the New States’ 
Committee that a Convention should be concluded between Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Serbia for a reciprocal exchange of minorities. The Com- 
mittee welcomed the idea, but Serbia rejected it as “‘neither necessary 
nor advisable”. Accordingly, the exchange was restricted to Bulgaria 
and Greece, who on Nov. 29, 1919 signed a Convention at Neuilly-sur- 
Seine! providing for the “reciprocal voluntary emigration of the racial, 
religious, and linguistic minorities in Greece and Bulgaria’. The trans- 
fer of territories arising from the First and Second Balkan Wars, the 
World War, and the involuntary migrations and forcible transfer of 
population which accompanied these wars had added to the confusion 
of the Balkan situation. Thus there were (at a conservative estimate), 
over 37,000? Greeks in Southern Bulgaria and the Bulgarian Black Sea 
ports, while there were about 150,000 Slavs who were Bulgarian by 
language and religion in Greek Macedonia and Thrace. Under the 
terms of the Convention the two Powers agreed to recognize the right 
of these minorities to emigrate freely to their respective territories, and 
to facilitate the exercise of this right by all the means at their disposal. 


! For the text of this Convention see Cmd. 589 of 1920. 
* Bulgarian figures, said to have been taken from the official census of 1920, 
quoted in Le Temps, March 20, 1925. 
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The right of voluntary emigration belonged to every person over eighteen 
years of age, except those who were serving a term of imprisonment for 
an infraction of ordinary law. Emigrants lost the nationality of the 
country they left the moment they quitted it, and acquired the national. 
ity of the country of their destination the moment they crossed its 
frontiers. They could take with them their movable property, which 
was to be free of import or export duty. Further, they were to receive 
the value of their immovable property, which was to be liquidated. 

A Mixed Commission, consisting of one member from each of the con- 
tracting States, and two members—one of whom was to be the President 
—nominated by the Council of the League of Nations, was to supervise 
and facilitate the emigration, and preside over the liquidation of im- 
movable property. The Commission was to be responsible for transmit- 
ting to the rightful parties the value of the liquidated property, the 
ownership of which would then be transferred to the Government of the 
country where the liquidation took place. The expenses of the Commis- 
sion were to be borne by the two contracting States. 

Finally, the provisions of the Convention were extended to cover 
those Bulgars and Greeks who had already emigrated to the State to 
which they belonged by race, religion, or language. 

In accepting the Convention the Bulgarian delegation noted “with 
the greatest satisfaction that the draft was based upon entire reciprocity 
between the two States interested’’, and “‘hastened to adopt its provis- 
ions all the more willingly because the composition and functions of the 
Mixed Commission were of such a nature as to inspire in it the greatest 
confidence”. Under Article 177(b) of the Treaty of Neuilly' the Allied 
and Associated Powers “reserved the right to retain and liquidate all 
property, rights, and interests belonging . . . to Bulgarian nationals, or 
companies controlled by them, within their territories ... including 
territories ceded to them by the present Treaty”’. Article 177 (h) of this 
Treaty declared that the proceeds of the sale of enemy property should 
be credited to the Power of which the owner of the property was a 
national, and that the resulting credit should, in the case of Bulgaria, be 
reckoned as credit in respect of her reparation obligations. Thus the 
Treaty provided for unilateral action against a defeated enemy, whereas 
the Convention insured complete reciprocity. The motives inspiring the 
signatories of the Convention were political rather than humanitarian, 
and have been summed up in these words: ‘‘Greece saw in it an instru- 
ment for weeding out her Bulgarian minority; for Bulgaria it was a safe- 
guard that unilateral action would not be taken against her’’.* 

Both the Treaty and the Convention of Neuilly came into force on 
Aug. 9, 1920 and the Mixed Commission started work on Sept. 20, 1921. 
It was faced with difficulties from the beginning. In the first place the 

Convention had left a tremendous number of questions to be solved by 
the Commission. The properties of communities; the definition and 
delimitation of the persons who had already emigrated; the bases of 
appraisal of properties; and the manner of payments were some of the 
problems which the Commission had to solve. Secondly, when the Com- 
mission started its work, the Bulgars in Greece, influenced by the Mace- 


1 For the text of the Treaty of Neuilly see Cmd. 522 of 1920. ; 
2 C. A. Macartney, National States and National Minorities, Oxford University 
Press, 1934, 
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donian Revolutionary Organization, showed no desire to emigrate; the 
Greek peasants in Bulgaria were less apathetic, because they were 
attracted by the rich lands of Western Thrace and because those who 
were landholders were threatened with expropriation under the Bul- 
varian Agrarian Reform Act. By June, 1923 only 197 Greek families and 
166 Bulgarian families had filed declarations of emigration. The Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria and Greece, on the other hand, exacted pressure on 
the minorities to move, and the Commission found that ‘‘for four years 
one of their principal duties was to struggle, by measures of all kinds, to 
prevent forced emigration and to combat influences tending to boycott 
the Convention”’. Finally, the personnel of the Commission itself has 
been criticized? as unfitted for the work which it had to tackle. Such 
criticism seems justified in that the members lacked legal qualifications 
and practical experience of assessment. The two national members of 
the Commission were, according to Mr. Ladas,* obstinately antago- 
nistic to each other’s point of view and thus slowed up the proceedings 
of the Commission, particularly in the first part of its life. 


The first task of the Commission was to work out the rules for the 
execution of the Convention.? These were adopted by the Commission 
on March 6, 1922 and subsequently approved by the Governments of 
Greece and Bulgaria. They provided for the appointment of Sub- 
Commissions to assist the Mixed Commission in its work, and defined 
the conditions required for admission to the benefits of the Convention 
and the rights and obligations of persons admitted to these benefits. 
The status of communities (schools, religious institutions, and hospitals) 
who were to be treated as juristic persons subject to the same criteria of 
race, language, and religion as physical persons, was made clear. The 
rules also defined the property which emigrants could take with them 
and that which could be liquidated by the Commission or sold by the 
emigrants themselves. They stated that the basis of appraisal of real 
estate should be “‘the actual value at the time of liquidation’’, and that 
payments should be made partly in cash and partly in Government 
bonds. Special provisions were made for persons who had already 
emigrated and for the restitution to them of property confiscated or 
subjected to restrictions during their absence from the country. 

The Commission also drew up a Plan of Payment which established 
rules according to which payments were to be made by the Greek and 
Bulgarian Governments to emigrants, and which regulated the transfer 
of funds from*one country to the other. This Plan was also approved 
by the two Governments. Under its provisions 10 per cent of the value 
of the real estates was to be paid in cash by the country in which the 
estates were left (and whose property they now became), while the re- 
maining 90 per cent was to be paid in public bonds, bearing interest, 
of the State to which the emigrants transferred themselves. This Plan 
did not work out satisfactorily, as in many cases the liquidation of 
property was not carried out before the emigrants left their country of 
origin. Further, the Commission itself made its task even more com- 
plicated by deciding that the Convention was applicable tosall persons 

"S. P. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey, New 


York, Macmillan, 1932. 
2 Tbid. 3 The text of the Rules is in S. P. Ladas, op. cit. 
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fulfilling the specific conditions who had emigrated within the lag 
twenty years, a period during which there had been very extensiyg 
refugee movements. As the work of the Commission progressed bot) 
the rules and the Plan of Payment had to be modified to meet difficultieg 
and unforeseen circumstances which arose. 

It can readily be appreciated that the primary function of the Com 
mission, namely the determination of the eligibility of the individual t, 
emigrate, by virtue of his race, language, or religion, presented peculis 
difficulties in Bulgaria and Greece, where for many centuries consider 
able intermingling of races had taken place, and where peasant member 
of racial minorities frequently spoke the language of the prevailing 
majority, either because it had been imposed on them or because it was 
easier to learn. Occasionally, too, ties of religion would conflict with 
those of race and language; it was the normal procedure of the Com- 
mission to grant permission to a would-be emigrant making his applica- 
tion on the grounds of religious kinship unsupported by an affinity of 
race or language “‘in view of the fact that religion is confused with 
national consciousness by Greeks and Bulgarians’’.* 

From the point of view of the emigrant procedure was relatively 
simple, and was indeed designed to cause the least possible amount of 
hardship. A declaration of emigration had to be made; if the applicant 
possessed the necessary qualifications a certificate of membership of a 
minority was granted by the Commission. The candidate then had to 
present to his Sub-Commission a certificate of the fiscal authorities 
showing that all his taxes were paid, whereupon he was granted a pass 
and certificates entitling him to free (in the case of indigent persons) or 
reduced railway fares, and to exemption from Customs duties on all his 
luggage, other than mercliandise. Facilities were given to applicants 
to cross the frontier in order to choose property on which they could 
settle, for it was assumed that the emigrant would be able to buy new 
property with the proceeds of the old. Both former emigrants and 
would-be emigrants whose right to their property had been established 
were encouraged to dispose of it themselves by direct sale. The Mixed 
Commission only undertook to liquidate property when the emigrant 
made an application for liquidation or after the lapse of the period 
within which direct sales could be made. Proof of ownership was often 
hard to establish because of the complicated Turkish system of land 
tenure under which much of the land was held; once established the 
work of appraisal went ahead. 

It is not possible here to describe in detail the problems which beset 
the Commission in its work of liquidation and its methods of dealing 
with them. It can be said, however, that the prices given to emigrants 
for their property were extremely generous, although the emigrants 
often had to wait years before receiving their money because of the 
slowness of the proceedings. 

It has been stated above that when the Commission was first instituted 
there were few applicants for emigration. In the period 1923-24, how- 
ever, after the failure of the Greek campaign against the Turks in 
Anatolia, he number of applicants soared. These ‘‘emigrants’’ were in 
reality refugees, forced by the pressure of events to leave their homes, 
and they naturally sought the benefits of the Convention. The voluntary 

1S. P. Ladas, op. cit. 
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nature of the exchange of populations became, for the moment at any 
rate, a dead letter. 

In the early months of 1923 the Greek Government had for “military 
reasons’ deported the Bulgarian inhabitants of villages in Western 
Thrace along the railway from Gumuljina to Dedeagach (a supply line 
to the valley of the Maritza) to the Greek Islands and Thessaly, and had 
installed Greek refugees from Anatolia in their homes. When the 
deportees were allowed to return to Thrace towards the end of 1923 
many of them found their homes and lands still occupied by Greek 
refugees, and they therefore emigrated to Bulgaria. Meanwhile, many 
other members of the Bulgarian minority had already emigrated to 
Bulgaria for fear of being deported, and because, both economically and 
politically, life in Thrace and Eastern Macedonia had become more 
precarious since the influx of the Greek refugees, who flooded the 
labour market and who naturally regarded the Bulgarians, so comfort- 
ably settled on Greek territory, with some hostility. This situation also 
aflected the Greek minority in Southern Bulgaria, for the Bulgarian 
refugees from Thrace over-ran the Greek villages. Incidents of violence 
occurred on both sides of the frontier, and the volume of emigrants of 
both minorities continued to increase. Relations between the Bulgarian 
and Greek Governments became strained, and the Commission, at the 
request of the Bulgarian Government, conducted inquiries into incidents 
which took place at Vodena (a Greek village in Bulgaria) and Tarlis 
(in Greece). After these inquiries it was decided in July, 1924 that for 
three months acceptance of declarations of emigration should cease. 
Meanwhile, the Commission attempted to ameliorate the position of the 
minorities in the two countries and to prevent further settlement of 
refugees in lands and homes of prospective emigrants. The number of 
emigrants fell again to a very low figure when conditions became more 
normal, but the Commission did not complete its work until 1932. 


An assessment of the results of the Convention must be based primar- 
ily on statistics which show the number of persons who migrated under 
its provisions compared with the number of persons who preferred to 
retain their old homes and lands and remain a national minority. The 
provisional statistics of the Mixed Commission, as quoted by Mr. S. P. 
Ladas in 1932, show that 46,000 Greeks left Bulgaria under the terms 
of the Convention; of these 16,000 had emigrated before the Convention 
came into force. The Greek Census of 1928 gave the number of immi- 
grants from Bulgaria as 49,027, but according to Mr. C. B. Eddy, Chair- 
man of the Greek Refugee Commission, it is probable that the figures 
of this census ‘‘are not to be accepted as wholly accurate’. Mr. C. A. 
Macartney gives the total number of Greek emigrants dealt with by the 
Commission as 52,891.* Discounting the 16,000 former emigrés, there- 
fore, it seems that some 30,000 Greeks migrated under the terms of the 
Convention, and since the estimated number of Greeks in Bulgaria in 
1918 was approximately 30,000, this meant that the Greek minority 
had been almost eliminated. 

Provisional statistics of the Mixed Commission, again quoted by Mr. 
Ladas in 1932, show that 92,000 Bulgarians left Greece under the terms 

'C. B. Eddy, Greece and the Greek Refugees, London, Allen & Unwin, 1931. 

*C. A. Macartney, op. cit. 
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of the Convention, and of these 39,000 were former emigrés. Mr. C. 4 
Macartney, writing in 1934, gives the total of 101,800 Bulgarians deal 
with by the Commission, of which 40,000 were former emigrés. Accord. 
ing to Sir John Hope Simpson, Director of the Refugee Survey, the 
further emigration of 55,000 Bulgarians took place as a result of the 
Convention.’ It is clear, at any rate, that almost 50 per cent of the 
Bulgarians in Greece did not avail themselves of the Convention. The 
Greek Censusof 1928 gives the number of Bulgarians in Greece as 
82,000; the bulk of these, however, were living in Western and Central 
Macedonia and the Bulgarian minority in Western Thrace had been 
eliminated. 

The Convention, therefore, partly achieved one of its aims; namely. 
to affect an exchange of minorities. How far this was accomplished in 
the spirit of the Convention—as a voluntary exchange—is a moot point. 
It has already been pointed out that the bulk of the migration took place 
at a time when the influx of Greek refugees into Thrace and Macedonia 
dislocated normal conditions in these regions and made life untenable 
for both Bulgarian and Greek minorities. 

The terms of the Convention provided that the emigrants should not 
arrive in their new country as destitute refugees. The practical difficul- 
ties of liquidation, however, and the abnormal conditions which com- 
pelled hasty emigration meant that many of the emigrants did, in fact, 


arrive without the financial means to establish themselves in new homes. HH 


This problem was met, in the case of the Greeks, by the issue of an 
internal loan by the Greek Government for the indemnification of Greek 
emigrants from Bulgaria, in 1923. In addition the Greek Refugee 
Settlement Commission, established in 1923 to organize the settlement 
of 1,300,000 refugees from Turkey, Bulgaria, and Russia, was there to 
help those immigrants who lacked financial means or who had no land 
on which to settle.* 

Bulgaria appealed to the League of Nations for an international loan 
to help her in the large-scale settlement of her refugees and immigrants 
in 1926. Permission was granted, and a loan was'floated in Dec. 1926. 
A Commissioner was appointed by the League to supervise expenditure 
and the settlement under the terms of the Protocol for the Settlement of 
Bulgarian Refugees. The Government agreed to provide at least 
1,320,000 decares of land, while the Directorate General of the Com- 
mission built houses and provided seed and cattle, for which charges 
were made against the settlers. The Bulgarian State bonds issued to 
immigrants from Greece in payment for the property which they had 
left behind were surrendered as payment for their new land. A great 
deal of the land was unsuitable for immediate use, and extensive works 
of drainage, deforestation, and irrigation had to be undertaken by the 
Commission. Roads had to be built, and in the district of Burgas 
malaria and syphilis had to be stamped out. As a result of all these 
difficulties the work of the Commission took longer than was anticipated 
and was not completed until Jan. 1, 1933. The refugees and immt- 
grants were successfully absorbed, however, and it has been pointed out 


Sir J. Hope Simpson, Refugees: a Preliminary Report of a Survey, London, 
R.1L.LA., 1938. 

* The work of this Commission is described more fully below, since it was more 
directly concerned with the Greek refugees from Turkey. 
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hat their “relatively poor conditions ... are those of the nation as a 
whole’. 


A second agreement for an exchange of minorities in the Balkans, the 
onvention of Lausanne, was signed by the Greek and Turkish Govern- 

ents on Jan. 30, 1923 as part of the Peace Settlement at the end of 
he Greek-Turkish war of 1919-22. It differed from the Neuilly Con- 
ntion in that the exchange was to be a compulsory one and the sole 
riteria, for exchange was religion, but in other respects its provisions 
re similar to those of the Neuilly Convention. Migration was to 
involve an automatic change of nationality, and emigrants were allowed 
to take with them their movable property. They were to be compen- 
sated for the lands and property which they were forced to leave behind, 
and the Convention provided for the establishment of a Mixed Commis- 
sion, consisting of four Greek members, four Turkish members, and three 
members chosen by the League of Nations, which was to supervise the 
liquidation of this property and organize the exchange. Greek inhabit- 
ants of Constantinople who had been “established’’ before Oct. 20, 
\918 and the Moslem inhabitants of Western Thrace were exempted 
from the exchange. The Convention was made retrospective and covered 
all persons who had emigrated since 1912. Since overa million Greeks 
had emigrated from Turkey between 1912 and 1923, as against 189,916 
m after 1923, Article 1 of the Convention, providing for a compulsory 
exchange, was, from the Greek point of view, the recognition of a fat 
accompli. In«some respects the Convention was an improvement on its 
predecessor. It made specific provisions for juridical persons, (i.e. 
convents, hospitals, and other institutions), as well as physical persons; 
it provided that no pressure was to be placed on the deportees to leave 
before the time fixed for their departure, and that persons exempted 
from exchange were not to be pressed to leave. 

The Mixed Commission had all the weaknesses of the Greek-Bulgarian 
Commission and proved to be even less effective. The neutral members 
lacked the necessary qualifications for their work and seemed incapable 
of making decisions, while the Government representatives were 
obstructive and obstinately opposed each other’s interests. The Com- 
mission was reduced from eleven members to seven in 1927 in order to 
reduce expenditure, and in 1928 the Turkish Government asked that a 
new President should be appointed who had “the necessary economic 
and legal knowledge, as well as othér qualifications’. 

In view of the fact that the bulk of the migration had already taken 
place and that it was arranged that the two Governments should settle 
the emigrants in their new country the most important work left for 
the Commission was the liquidation of property, and in this it failed 
utterly. It must be recognized, however, that it faced enormous diffi- 
culties in this undertaking, and that the mutually hostile attitude of the 
Greek and Turkish Governments was a serious obstacle which caused 
- provisions of the Convention, vague as they were, to prove unwork- 
adie. 

Neither Government was ready to co-operate in the appraisal of 
property, and the work of the Commission proceeded so slowly that the 
removal of the populations had been completed before the work of 

1 Sir J. Hope Simpson, op. cit. 
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appraisal had even been begun. Both Governments seized the prope 
of emigrants the moment they left, and not—as the Convention }y 
implied—after the emigrant had received a certificate of value. Bo 
- seemed to prefer a cancellation of the whole question of indemnification 
and the Convention of Angora, of June 10, 1930 entrusted the neutr; 
members of the Commission with the task of giving a final opinion q 
this question. This decision renounced the relevant provisions of the 
Convention of Lausanne, and the whole work of indemnification any 
appraisal ceased. Indemnification of the emigrants was now under 
taken by the Government of the country to which they migrated. 

The actual transfer of population caused considerable hardship to the 
emigrants, particularly the Greeks. At the time the Convention ws 
signed about a million Greek refugees, victims of the war with Turkey. 
had already reached Greece. The Greek Government, faced with the 
problem of settling these refugees, was anxious for an early transfer of 
the Moslem population of Greece. The Turkish Government agreed that 
part of the Moslem population should leave before May, 1924, the date 
previously agreed upon. Arrangements were made for the evacuation 
of the Moslems of Eastern Macedonia and the island of Crete. In spite 
of difficulties arising from the mutually hostile feelings of the Greek 
refugees and Moslem inhabitants, and hardship caused by the con- 
centration of emigrants at the port of Salonika, the evacuation was fairly 
orderly. By May 1, 1924 185,278 Moslems had left Greece, and the 
Commission planned that the remainder, numbering 150,000, should 
leave in May, June, and July of that year. By the end of 4924 practic- 
ally all the exchangeable Moslems had been transferred. The statistics 
of the Mixed Commission give a total of 355,635 emigrants, including 
some who migrated from Lesbos without the intervention of the 
Commission. 

The number of Greeks who were transferred after the signing of the 
Convention was 189,916. Their departure from Turkey was far from 
orderly, and they arrived in Greece as destitute refugees. The Turkish 
Government confiscated their movable property and sent them trek- 
king to specified ports. When they arrived they usually found no trans- 
port available and would either be ordered back to their villages or 
wait, a prey to epidemics and starvation, in the ports. Meanwhile, 
Moslem immigrants were being settled in the villages and towns where 
Greeks were still living, causing the inevitable results of friction and 
hardship on both sides. : ‘ 

In 1923, therefore, the Greek Government was faced with the task of 
settling over a million refugees. The All-British Appeal, the Near East 
Relief, and the American Red Cross had already given assistance, but 
this was necessarily of a temporary nature, and some constructive 
scheme for permanent settlement and rehabilitation had to be started. 
In February Greece appealed to the League for permission to raise an 
international loan, and in September the Council approved the estab- 
lishment of the Refugee Settlement Commission to be financed with the 
proceeds of loans raised for settlement purposes. The Greek Govern- 
ment provided 500,000 hectares of land, and the Bank of England 
advanced funds in expectation of the loan. 

The Commission began work in Nov., 1923. Most of the peasant 
refugees were settled on vacant land in Macedonia and Western Thrace. 
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me of it, swampy and malaria-ridden, had to be reclaimed before it 
was fit {or habitation. The sanitary section of the Commission, helped 
) refugee doctors and the Health Section of the League of Nations, all 
ontributed to the work of stamping out malaria and tuberculosis. The 

ommission distributed the land to groups of families who elected their 

wn councils, which in turn distributed the land to separate families; 
hus the traditional village community organization was preserved. The 
ommission provided seed, implements, and animals to the settlers and 
instructed them in modern intensive methods of agriculture. Because 
of the inevitable limitation of equipment and land this was very neces- 
sary and proved highly successful. In addition, the Commission under- 
took the building of houses for the settlers and public utility works 
which ultimately contributed to the prosperity of the settlements. 

By the end of June, 1928 one-third of the settlements were solidly 
established. According to the report of the Commission published at 
that time 40 per cent of the settlements still needed support, while the 
remainder (less than one-third) had to be considered unsuccessful. Many 
of these were mountain colonies where the land was poor or the settlers 
unfitted for agricultural work, and the Commission was continuously 
faced with individual applications for loans which, because of its own 
straitened finances, it was unable to meet. In April, 1929 special con- 
cessions of exemption from taxation were granted by the Greek Govern- 
ment to colonies in the frontier districts of Macedonia and Thrace, 
and a sum of 120 million drachmas was provided for their reinforcement 
inaddition to public utility works and supplies in kind. 

Settlement of the urban refugees proved even more difficult. The 
Commission and the Government built new suburbs round Athens and 
other towns, thus absorbing some of the surplus labour which was flood- 
ing the towns, as well as providing houses for the refugees. In addition 
the Commission established small industries, craft workshops, and co- 
operative trading enterprises. It had, however, been decided that the 
settlement of agricultural refugees should take precedence in the policy 
of the Commission, and at first no large-scale scheme for employment 
was inaugurated. Fortunately, by the middle of 1926 a number of 
merchants and industrialists had arrived as emigrants from Turkey and 
established carpet and silk and wool manufacturing in the large towns, 
thus providing direct employment to refugee labour and indirectly 
easing the position of the artisans, retail traders, and professional 
classes. In 1929 a central organization to assist in the production and 
sale of Greek carpets was formed, with a loan of £100,000. 

Financial grants (in bonds and cash) were issued to urban refugees by 
the National Bank of Greece on the basis of the indemnification due to 
them for the property which they had left in Turkey. They in their turn 
paid the Commission for their houses in annual instalments. Rural 
refugees received their indemnities in the form of a cancellation of the 
settlement debts which they owed the Commission. 

The proceeds of the international loans of 1924 and 1928available to 
the Commission were £9,970,000 and £3,000,000. These and domestic 
loans for the indemnification of the immigrants laid a heavy burden of 
taxation on the Greek people, while her external liabilities finally 


one was some delay in obtaining the proceeds of the Second Refugee Loan, 
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proved to be beyond her internal resources. The investors in the inter. 
national loan had, however, received a generous rate of interest. 

The Commission was liquidated in 1930. It had settled 170,000 agri- 
cultural families at an average expenditure of £80 per family, which 
covered, besides the cost of constructing more than 2,000 agricultura} 
colonies and urban quarters, the provision of one year’s maintenance 
and the construction of schools, hospitals and dispensaries, and public 
utility works. Sir John Campbell, Vice-Chairman of the Commission 
from 1924 to 1927, visited Greece in 1929. His impressions are recorded 
in the Official Journal of the League for June, 1930: 

“Where formerly vast uncultivated plains stretched there are now 
flourishing villages, full of bustling activity, and showing obvious signs 
of comfort, and in many cases of prosperity . . . The refugees are work- 
ing with admirable energy and courage . . . All the indices of progress 
are apparent.”’ 

The excellent work of the Commission, backed by the energy and 
resourcefulness of the refugees themselves, had meant that the transfer 
of population had not been entirely unpropitious for Greece. On the 
other hand, the undeniably advantageous economic development of the 
country and the attainment of ethical homogeneity was achieved at the 
expense of great hardship to her people and financial embarrassment to 
her Government. 

The Turkish Government was faced with a simpler task in settling 
Moslem emigrants from Greece. Their numbers were smaller, most of 
them brought with them their movable property, and the lands and 
houses vacated by the Greeks, particularly in Eastern Thrace (which 
had not been a field of military operations) were fit for immediate 
occupation. In 1923 a Ministry of Reconstruction, Exchange, and 
Settlement was established, replaced in Dec., 1924 by a Department of 
Settlement in the Ministry of the Interior whose work was finally 
transferred to the Ministry of Heaith. The costs of settlement were met 
almost entirely by the Turkish Government, which spent between 1921 
and 1930 sums equivalent to £1,539,511. Each immigrant received free 
transport, maintenance for themselves and their cattle for one year, a 
house, seed, implements, and cattle. Artisans were given tools and a 
small sum of working capital. Since the Turkish Settlement Law of 
1935 these have been treated as free gifts. 

The Turkish settlement has been criticized? for its lack of organiza- 
tion and efficient planning. The settlers were badly distributed without 
regard to their occupations and economically did not fill the gap left by 
the exodus of the Greeks. The Turkish Government retained its national 
and financial self-sufficiency by not appealing for an international 
loan, but was only able to spend a little over £2 per person, and this 
.Mr. Ladas considers “‘too meagre to be of any real effect”. Turkey had, 
however, achieved her aim of eliminating her Greek minority and con- 
centrating more Turkish Moslems in metropolitan Turkey. She con- 
tinued to encourage their immigration from Bulgaria and Rumania, 
and in 1935 signed an agreement with the latter whereby the Turkish- 
speaking population of the Dobruja were transferred to Turkey. Under 
this agreement 30,000 migrated in 1936 and 31,000 in 1937. 


1S. P. Ladas, op. cit. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN AUSTRALIA 


These notes on Australia give an outline of the existing postition as regards 
social security in the Dominion, but as the Australian system is in process 
of reconstruction they can present only an imperfect picture of the scheme 
envisaged by the National Welfare Act. 


IN February, 1943 the Australian Treasurer, Mr. Chifley, made a 
statement in the House of Representatives in which he explained that 
the Government proposed to introduce a comprehensive scheme of 
national welfare, which would be developed by stages and brought into 
full operation after the war. In the following March the National 
Welfare Fund Act received assent, which provided for the payment to 
the Fund of £A30 million per annum, beginning on July 1, 1943, which 
is to be used in making payments in connection with various social 
services. 

Provision was made for immediate benefits to cover (i) Maternity 
allowance, (ii) Funeral Expenses for Invalid and Old Age Pensioners. 
A Bill for Unemployment and Sickness Benefits was passed in February, 
1944 and the Pharmaceutical Benefits Bill in March, 1944. The 
scheme will ultimately include medical, hospital, dental, child welfare, 
and other associated services. 

The following notes outline the system of ‘social services existing 
up to 1943, and show the amendments already enacted under the 
National Welfare Scheme. 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 
Old Age Pensions. The legal basis of these non-contributory pensions 
is the Commonwealth Invalidity and Old Age Pensions Act of 1908, 
and subsequent amendments. The claimants must have resided _ in 
Australia for 20 years and must not possess property exceeding {A400 
in value. Aliens and Asiatics, except those born in Australia or British 
ia, are excluded from benefit. Male claimants must have reached 
the age of 65, or, if permanently incapacitated, 60. Women may claim 
an Old Age Pension at 60. The rate of all Old Age pensions was 
originally fixed on a sliding scale according to the price index. The 
present maximum rate is £A65 per annum. 
The National Welfare Scheme provides a funeral benefit in respect 
of an Old Age or Invalid pensioner up to a maximum of £A10. 
Invalidity Pensions. Invalidity pensions, which are granted to 
persons who have lived at least 5 years in Australia, have there become 
totally incapacitated, and have no other sufficient means of support 
are paid at the same rate as Old Age pensions, except that for the 
blind the income limit is £A230.2s. per annum. Under the National 
Welfare Scheme the wife of an invalid pensioner may be qualified to 
receive an allowance not exceeding £A39 per annum, and an allowance 
ot oe per annum may be paid in respect of each child under the 
age of 16, 
Maternity Benefits. These have, in the past, been subject to a Means 
est, but new rates, with no Means Test, were introduced under the 
ational Welfare Scheme. The former allowances of £A14.10s. where 
here is no previous child living under 14, £{A5 where there are one or 
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two children, and £A7.10s. where there are three or more children were 
changed to £A5, {A6, and £A7.10s., respectively. The added cost yijj 
be £265,000 in a full year. In addition, there is a new maternity 
benefit of 25s. per week for eight weeks in respect of all new births 
with no Means Test, with the object of providing for extra househoid 
expenses. The cost is estimated at £A1,250,000 per year. 

Sickness and Unemployment Benefits. No State or Commonwealth 
system of sickness benefits existed until a Bill was passed in February, 
1944 which provides for payments of 25s. weekly for an unemployed 
or temporarily sick adult, and an additional 20s..a week for a married 
man with a dependent wife and 5s. a week for one dependent child, 
Those entitled to benefit are men between 15 and 65 years of age and 
women between 16 and 60 who have lived in Australia for at least one 
year. 

The Pharmaceutical Benefits Bill provides that anyone may have a 
doctor’s prescription dispensed free, if it is one included in a phar- 
maceutical formulary prepared by an expert committee. The free 
issues include insulin, anti-toxin, and penicillin (when available), and 
a number of medical appliances and materials. 

Chemists will be paid for the cost of materials, plus dispensing fee 
and profit. Persons will not be disqualified from benefiting if their 
illness is due to misconduct. 

In some States the Governments provide hospitals, including native 
hospitals, or give grants to supplement the funds of voluntary in- 
stitutions. 

Family Allowances. In the past, family allowances were payable only 
in New South Wales, but in 1941 the Commonwealth Government 
instituted a scheme of child endowment for the whole continent, to 
apply to all families irrespective of income. This provides for the 
payment of 5s. per week for each child under the age of 16, after the 
first, in every family. 

In New South Wales the State provides for pensions to widows with 
dependent children, also to other widows in special cases, the maximum 
pension being 25s. per week, with 10s. for each child under school- 
leaving age. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 

Workmen’s Compensation. This applies to practically all workers 
the Commonwealth, and covers insurance against accident and occu- 
pational disease. The funds are provided by the employers. For total 
incapacity the amount of weekly benefit must not exceed two-thirds 
of the employee’s weekly pay, and there is a fixed maximum, but 
certain cases of permanent incapacity lump sums are paid. Supple- 
mentary allowances are given for dependent children. In the case of 
the death of an employee either a weekly sum or a lump sum is paid 
to the dependent. 

Unemployment Insurance. There has been no general system of 
unemployment insurance for the Commonwealth, but in Queensland 
compulsory insurance was instituted in 1922. This scheme covered all 
workers over 18 years of age employed in Queensland whose rate of 
wages or salary is fixed by award or industrial agreement; exceptions 
were rural workers (apart from those engaged in the sugar and pastoral 
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branches) and employees of the Commor.wealth and State Governments 
for whom separate superannuation schemes exist. Contributions are 
paid by the worker, employer, and State in equal proportion. 

The rate of benefit of single and married workers was limited to 
one half of the amount of the wages payable weekly under any award, 
and no person is entitled to receive benefit whose earnings during the 
previous vear were above £A300. 

In the other States different forms of relief were granted to help 
eedy cases among the unemployed. In New South Wales, for example, 
cial welfare bureaux provided medical treatment, food, and clothing 


according to family income. 
D. E. P. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Attacks on Southern England by flying bombs continued, causing 
damage and casualties in the London area. (Vide Chronology, under 
Great Britain, July 6, for statement by the Prime Minister). 

Early on July 4 the British and Canadian forces launched two attacks 
in the Caen area, one moving south-east astride the road and railway 
from Bayeux to Caen, and reaching Carpiquet, and the other further 
south moving from the east flank of the Odon bridgehead, pushing on 
several miles to Verson and joining up with the troops on their left. 
Very hard fighting occurred south of Carpiquet, and the Germans 
succeeded in holding the aerodrome, and next day made repeated and 
violent counter-attacks against the village. On the Odon villages 
changed hands several times, the fighting being particularly bitter 
between Esquay and Baron. By July 6 Caen was stated to be almost 
invested and the bridges over the Orne in the town were being fre- 
quently bombed. Early on July 8 a new attack was launched north and 
north-west of the town, after a very heavy air attack by R.A.F. heavies 
on enemy troop positions. In one hour the villages of Galmanche, 
Labijude, Lebisey, Gruchy, Buron, and Heronville were overrun, and 
next day Caen was entered from the north and west. Loca! gains were 
also made on the Odon bridgehead, Eterville being taken and Maltot 
reached. Very strong resistance was met with in the whole of this area 
between the Odon and the Orne, and Verson, Fontaine-Etoupefour, and 
other villages changed hands more than once. By July 10 Carpiquet 
aerodrome had been cleared of the enemy, and in the Odon river area 
Esquay, Les Vilains, and Tournauville were occupied, but Esquay was 
subsequently lostagain. Maltot was cleared of the enemy, but violent 
enemy counter-attacks with armour throughout that day and night 
resulted in the loss of both it and Louvigny. Hill 112, north of 
Esquay, was also seized, but could not be held. A new attack was also 
launched north-east of Caen, and Colombelles was entered, but was 
lost later. Throughout July 11 and 12 the Germans counter-attacked 
along the Caen-Evrecy line, using from 60 to 90 per cent of all the tanks 
available to them. In 48 hours 118 of them were knocked out, and 
there followed a lull for two days in this sector of the front, during which 
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the British and Canadian troops consolidated their positions on the 
ground occupied above Maltot and Esquay. 

Early on the night of July 15 a new attack was opened between the 
Odon and the Orne, with a thrust south-westward in which Gavrus and 
Bougy were captured and Esquay entered again, only to be evacuated 
in favour of the high ground outside. 

The American attack at the base of the Cherbourg Peninsula mae 
good progress on July 4, retaking St. Jores and seizing high ground 
north of La Haye du Puits. Some villages in the west coastal area were 
also captured. On July 5 La Haye station was seized, but east of the 
town the Germans were strongly entrenched on high ground in the 
Foret de Mont Castre, and the Americans decided to by-pass La Haye 
itself, and seized Scornan and Glatigny in a movement to outflank jt 
from the west. 

South-west of Carentan they also made progress, taking Sainteny, 
east of the road to Périers. On July 7 they began a new attack 9 miles 
south-east of Carentan, and established a bridgehead across the Vire. 
By July 8 they had reached the Vire-Taute canal and taken St. Jean de 
Daye. They also pushed south from La Haye, which was now virtually 
encircled and was finally cleared of the enemy on July 9. On the 
Carentan-Périers road they were near St. Eny, and in the west coast 
area took Mobecgq, just east of Lessay. 

By July 11 they had occupied the Foret de Mont Castre and were 
engaged in very violent fighting near St. Lo, a vital road centre which 
the Germans were making every possible effort to hold. They made a 
determined attempt before dawn that day to push forward to Isigny 
and split the American forces in half. Some of their tanks reached St. 
Jean de Daye, and others attacked in Le Hommet, 7 miles north-west 
of St. Lo, but a large proportion of them were knocked out by the 
American artillery and the attack was repulsed. 

On July 12 further gains were made south of La Haye, south-east of 
the Foret de Mont Castre, south of St. Eny, and south of Carentan, 
where St. Andre-de-Bohun was occupied. Next day Vesly was taken 
and patrols reached points 2 miles from Lessay. A new attack was also 
launched against St. Lo, but the Germans counter-attacked very strongly 
with armour, and progress was slow. Forward units reached the town 
itself on July 17, but had to withdraw in face of strong counter-attacks 
with armour. 

Meanwhile progress was made up both banks of the Taute river and 
through the Bois de Hommet. A week’s heavy fighting resulted in the 
encirclement of the marshes in the area south of the St. Jores-Carentan 
road, and the Americans were by July 14 only 3 miles from Périers. 
Near Lessay, the Ay river was reached, but progress was slow in very 
difficult country. 

Throughout the operations air attacks were maintzined on enemy 
lines of communication and concentration points behind the front, 
though very bad weather almost throughout the period restricted the 
scale of these. Besides road and rail centres, airfields, bridges, tank 
concentrations and supply dumps, the following targets were heavily 
bombed: railways in the south of France, by B. bombers from Russia 
(July 4); Toulon (July 5); synthetic oil plants in the Ruhr (several 
times), airfields, etc. in north-west Germany, and Kiel docks (July 6); 
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synthetic oil plants and aircraft factories at 11 places near Leipzig 
(July 7) where 114 German ’planes were destroyed for the loss of 36 
bombers; synthetic oil plants at places near Oppeln (75 miles south- 
east of Breslau) by B. bombers from Italy (July 7); Berlin and Ruhr 
targets (July 7 night) for the loss of 33 aircraft; Munich factories (July 
11) for the loss of 22 bombers; Munich again by over 1,200 B. bombers 
(July 12) for the loss of 26; Munich and Saarbriicken (July 13) for the 
loss of 15; Munich (July 16) by over 1,000 B. bombers, for the loss of 12, 
and 3 fighters; and Berlin (July 15 night). 

Special attention was paid to the flying bomb launching ramps, and 
on July 6 many 12,000 lb. bombs were dropped on a rocket firing con- 
crete structure in the Pas de Calais, piercing its roof. On July 4 and 7 
nights heavy bombers hit caves at St. Leu d’Esserent, 30 miles north- 
west of Paris, which were used to store flying bomb parts. Great 
destruction was caused, and the rail and road approaches to the caves 
were wrecked. 

On July 9 the C.-in-C. of the Expeditionary Air Force stated that the 
Allied superiority in the air was such that “‘we can go and do just what 
we like’. An average of about 30 German aircraft were being destroyed 
daily, for the loss of 6 to 8 Allied. On July 12 it was announced that 
in the first 6 months of their existence the U.S. Strategic Air Forces in 
Europe had achieved complete air supremacy before D Day, thus 
preventing aerial interference with the landings; had curtailed the oil 
supply needed by German ground and air forces by wrecking the refin- 
eries, etc., had reduced the Luftwaffe, in being and in production, to 
such an extent that the Allied bombers had reasonable freedom to 
carry out attacks with accuracy and without excessive losses; and had 
curtailed other war production by attacks on factories manufacturing 
chemicals, electrical equipment, internal combustion engines, 
submarines, tanks, etc. The German fighter force was now no longer 
able to replenish its losses or prevent the Allies attacking whatever 
they chose. 

Losses for 6 months were: German aircraft destroyed; in the air, 
6,109; on the ground, 1,546 (excluding aircraft destroyed by bombers). 
Bombers lost in action, 2,339; fighters, 1,086. Aircraft missing averaged 
1.4 per cent of the forces dispatched. 

The five-day attack on aircraft factories from Feb. 20 to 25 cut the 
production of single-engined fighters an estimated 60 per cent, and that 
of twin-engined fighters 80 per cent. That attack was the blow which 
made the invasion possible without German air force opposition. 

On July 11 it was announced that between June 6 and July 6 the 
Allied air forces had flown 158,500 sorties, and that losses were under 
| per cent. German ’planes destroyed in the airalone totalled 1,067, and 
Allied losses were 1,284. These figures excluded Coastal Command 
operations and those of aircraft based on Italy. 

At sea, the figures of losses during the invasion were published on 
July 12: British destroyers, Boadicea and Swift, and the Norwegian 
Svenner. Frigates, Mourne, Blackwood, and Lawford. Trawler, Lord 
Austin; and auxiliary vessel, Minster. U.S. destroyers, Cory, Meredith, 
and Glennon. Transport, Susan B. Anthony. Minesweeper, Tide. 
Destroyer escort, Rich, and tug, Partridge. 

Attacks were made daily on enemy trawlers, minesweepers, supply 
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vessels, E- and R-boats, etc., and on several occasions convoys were 
broken up and some of the vessels sunk; e.g. off St. Malo on July 4 
2 ships were sunk; on July 5 and 6 off the Frisian Islands 3 were tor. 
pedoed and 6 (including escort ships) set on fire; on July 15 off the 
French coast 3 vessels were sunk; and on July 16 it was announced that 
a convoy off south Norway had been completely broken up and all the 
ships seriously damaged.- Frequent actions with E-boats, armed 
trawlers, etc. resulted in many being set on fire or seriously damaged, 
Allied losses being in general very small. 

On July 9 the joint statement on U-boat losses for June was issued. 
Thousands of vessels had been employed, but no merchantman had 
been sunk by a U-boat, except possibly one, which was either mined or 
torpedoed. Coastal Command aircraft had attacked the U-boats as 
soon as they left their bases, and had inflicted heavy casualties. 


The French forces of the Interior announced on July 5 that they had 
prevented the regrouping of the German armour to such an extent 
that it had only been completed at the beginning of the 4th week after 
the landing. They were forcing the Germans to accept battle under the 
conditions desired by the French command. In a review of the oper- 
ations from June 22-July 3 it was stated that they had liberated the 
Vercors Department and part of Gers, Doub, Ardéche, and Ain. In one 
battle 150 Germans were killed. Many derailments were carried out, 
marshalling yards wrecked, underground telegraph lines cut at over 
100 points, the repeater station at Limoges wrecked, canal iocks 
damaged, and an oil refinery put out of action. 

On July 7 it was learnt that the Germans had on June 11 destroyed 
the village of Oradour-sur-Glane, 45 miles north-west of Limoges, 
owing to resistance being offered when 50 hostages were seized and 
taken away for execution after 4 Germans had been killed. All the 
male population were removed for execution, and the women and 
children were then locked in a church and burnt to death. Only a very 
few escaped. 

Fighting was reported in the Doubs Department on July 12, between 
the river and the Swiss frontier. Patriots were stated to be holding the 
St. Claude, Oyonnax, Chatillon, and adjoining districts, and some 
strategic points along the main roads beyond the Jura Mountains and 
in the Gex area. 

On July 10, in an Order of the Day congratulating the troops on their 
performance on July 8 and 9, Gen. Montgomery said they were 
“developing our offensive operations in accordance with our plan’. 
Prisoners to date numbered over 54,000. 


The Germans stated on July 7 that the Allies now had 400,000 men 
and 2,000 tanks in Normandy, and, in general, reported successes 1n 
great defensive battles in which very heavy Josses in men and armour 
were inflicted on the enemy. They also claimed the destruction of 
numerous warships, transports, and other craft off the beaches in al! 
attacks and by naval gunfire. 

They also reported the ‘shooting up”’ of large numbers of enemy tanks, 
e.g. 112 on July 8 and 9 in the Caen fighting, and 58 on July 16 when a 
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new British attack was made south-west of Caen. The result was that 
al] attempts by massed tanks to shatter their line were defeated. 

Several communiqués announced the wiping out of “‘terrorists’”’ in the 
interior of France, e.g. on July 7 157 terrorists and British saboteurs 
landed by parachute in Brittany were liquidated, and on July 13 189 
were killed in battle. 

The flying bomb attacks were frequently reported as reprisal fire on 
London. On July 11 they said that the V.1 weapon was “laying the 
London area under heavy salvos of retaliation.” 

On July 6 it was announced that von Rundstedt had been relieved 
of the command in France and succeeded by von Kluge. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Ist Baltic Front Army captured Polotsk on July 3, and all the 
way down the front from the Dvina river area to the Pripet and beyond 
the weight and speed of the Russian offensive swept aside all the enemy 
attempts at resistance, as the following diary will show: 

July 3: North-west of Minsk, progress up the line towards Molo- 
dechno. East of Baranovichi and north-west of Bobruisk large numbers 
of places freed anda German general and his staff captured. South-west 
of Slutsk, several towns taken. 

July 4: Molodechno taken, and Smorgon, further up the line towards 

Vilna. South-west of Minsk, more progress towards Baranovichi. 
Mozyr, on the Pripet, and several other places occupied. West of 
Polotsk, the Drutsk River reached, on the way to Dvinsk, and Trudy 
taken. 
July 5: Kovel, south of the Pripet Marshes and on the line to Lublin, 
taken. Good progress west-north-west of Polotsk, north-west and south- 
west of Minsk, and in the area east of Minsk more than 5,000 Germans 
killed in the mopping up of the trapped forces cut off when Minsk was 
captured. The wiping out of 4,000 more was reported next day, and the 
taking of 3,000 prisoners. 

July 6: Progress continuing in all sectors. South of Polotsk, a 
general and large groups of Germans captured. 

July 7: Baranovichi taken, after an assault lasting 5 days. Fighting 
inside Vilna, and north-east of it the line to Dvinsk cut. East of Minsk, 
total of Germans killed now 28,000. 

July 8: Lida taken, on the line due south of Vilna. East of Minsk, 
6,530 more prisoners taken. 

July 9: South-west of Dvinsk, Utena taken, cutting the road to 
Kaunas. Vilna airport captured and many places freed to north and 
west. East of Minsk, 3,500 more prisoners, including 2 generals. 

July 10: The Shara river crossed and Slonim taken, 30 miles west of 
Baranovichi; also Luninets, east-north-east of Pinsk. East of Minsk, 
2,000 more prisoners. Fresh Russian forces reported to be coming up 
to prevent the pace of the advance from slackening. 

July 11: A new attack in the north from west of Novo Sokolniki 
smashed the ‘Panther’ line which ran from Pskov via Ostrov and 
Opochka to Idritsa. In 2 days’ fighting, into July 12, an advance of 
21 miles was made on a front 90 miles wide, and Idritsa was captured. 

July 12: North-west of Polotsk, the Drissa crossed. Prisoners since 
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the offensive opened on June 21 now 110,000. Progress south-west 
of Dvinsk and west of Vilna. West of Baranovichi, Zélwa taken. 

July 13: Vilna cleared of the enemy garrison, after 5 days in which 
8,000 killed and 5,000 captured. West of Vilna, Orany taken, on the 
Lithuanian border. North-west of Polotsk, Drissa taken. 

July 14: The Pripet crossed, and Pinsk taken. West of Baranovichi, 
Volkovysk taken. North of Idritsa, Opochka station taken. Progress 
south-west of Dvinsk and west of Slonim. North of Vilna, Bagramyan’s 
and Chernyakhovsky’s armies linked up on the road between Dvinsk 
and Kaunas. 

July 15: Alytus taken (in Lithuania, south of Kaunas) and both 
north and south of it the Niemen crossed. Opochka occupied. The 
Red Air Force was now flying up to 1,000 sorties a day to attack the 
roads leading into Latvia. 

July 16: Grodno captured and, west of Volkovysk, progress towards 
Bialystok. West of Slonim and of Pinsk, further progress. Very heavy 
counter-attacks at Opochka repulsed. 

July 17: Sebezh taken, penetrating the German line protecting 
Latvia in the centre. (It had already been broken at both ends by the 
capture of Pskov and Ostrov and the advance up the line from Polotsk 
towards Dvinsk.) 

West of Alytus the Russians were now nearing the Insterburg gap, 
consisting of 45 miles of open country on the railway to Insterburg 
and Konigsberg, and were thus by-passing Kaunas. 

North of Drissa, Osveya taken, 10 miles from the Latvian border. and 
west of Opochka the Russians were now almost on the border. 

On the Finnish front progress was made north and north-west of 
Petrozavodsk. Salmi, on the north-east shore of Lake Ladoga, was 
taken on July-4, and Pitkaranta, a key station on the railway, on July 
10. Suojarvi betweer Ladoga and Onega was captured on July 13, 
and some progress was made up the Murmansk railway. 

On July 10 itswas announced that operations by Polish troops were 
being conducted in the Vilna and Novogrodok areas and against the 
German |. of c. in Central Poland in accordance with orders from 
London and by the C.-in-C. of the Armed Forces. Near Lida one 
regiment was fighting under its old number, and large tracts of 
country had been seized in that area and further. to the south 
and S.E. 

The Germans announced on July.4 that ‘‘the East front is now the 
main preoccupation of the High Command”. Their defence system in 
White Russia had been broken quicker than was expected, but counter- 
measures were being taken, they said next day. A timely withdrawal 
at Minsk had prevented the encirclement of the forces on the Beresina, 
to the west, and counter-attacks on the Minsk-Baranovichi line had 
been successful. 

On July 7 they admitted the evacuation of 2 bridgeheads on the south 
bank of the Dvina, according to plan, and the loss of ground on other 
sectors, and the same day reported the opening on July 6 of a new 
Russian offensive on the Kovel-Luck-Tarnopol line, which made a 
temporary breach west of Luck. This was eliminated at once. 

On July 8 they said Vilna was being attacked from 4 sides by 4 tank 
corps and 7 motorized infantry divisions. Next day they admitted that 
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west of Kovel wedges, were driven into their new defence line, and that 
they were suffering distressing losses. On July 10, however, they 
claimed that after 4 days’ fighting these attacks had been defeated, 
and 295 tanks destroyed. 

On July 13 and 14 they reported that their northern flank was being 
withdrawn, as they could then get up reinforcements for a temporarily 
shortened front. This was merely ‘‘an incident of the war’’, and the 
Baltic States would soon be reoccupied. In any case the enemy would 
never be able to dislodge them from the northern coast of Estonia. The 
Baltic Republics were to be defended as an integral part of Europe. The 
retreats had been part of a plan to “use space as a weapon’’, but this 
phase was nowended. The Russians had not gained any victory, and 
their attacks had now (July 14) slackened as they came up against the 
3 systems of bolt positions. These were (1) that protecting Latvia 
(Ostrov-Sebezh-Dvinsk, etc.); (2) between the Viliya and Niemen rivers 
west of Vilna) and down past Alytus; (3) West of Lida and Barano- 
vichi, to protect Grodno and Bialystok. The tide was about to turn, 
and the Russians would not pass these barriers. 

On July 16 they announced that the enemy offensive south of the 
Pripet had just begun, from Luck to Tarnopol, and said they had 
scored ‘defensive victories’. The Russians were evidently trying to 
reach Lvov as soon as possible, and street fighting was going on at 
Belz, due north of it. 

On July 17 they repeated that the High Command had decided to 
hold the Baltic States at all costs. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

On July 3the 5th Army were engaged in very heavy fighting on the 
coastal sector, while the 8th were making good progress towards 
Arezzo, though meeting very strong resistance on the east side of Lake 
Trasimeno. On the Adriatic side the Germans counter-attacked strongly 
at Osinio in their efforts to ward off the threat to Ancona. By July 4 
the 8th Army were in contact with the French forces on Highway 73, 
between Siena and Arezzo, and captured Castelnuovo. The Americans 
recaptured Casole d’Elsa after attacking it 6 times. Next day they 
reached Rosignano, but met very stiff opposition nearer the coast and 
could make no progress towards Leghorn. The Germans had been rein- 
forced, and were multiplying their counter-attacks to gain time to 
strengthen the so-called Goten Linie, running from Pisa to the Futa Pass, 
north of Florence, and on to Rimini. 

On July 9 the Americans entered Volterra, which had been abandoned 
owing to the threat of being by-passed on the east. It was the last of 
Kesselring’s 4 strong-points along a 30-mile line. Bitter fighting went on 
oneach side of the Arezzo valley, but some progress was made east of the 
liber, north-east of Umbertide. By next day the Americans were 6 
miles north of Volterra, and were by-passing Pomaja and Lajatico, 
between Volterra and the coast. They took Castiglioncello, on the coast, 
on July 11, and occupied Lajatico next day. Progress was also made 
between Arezzo and the Upper Tiber, and some villages on the Nestore 
were occupied, but the enemy positions round Arezzo were exceedingly 
strong, and the 8th had also to withstand persistent counter-attacks. 
The French forces advancing on Poggibonsi entered San Donato on 
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July 12 and on July 14 captured Poggibonsi, a very important road 
junction some 12 miles north-west of Siena. 

Meanwhile the pressure on Arezzo was maintained and some heights 
to the south seized, after being hotly contested for several days. The 
Americans reached points 6 miles due east of Leghorn on July 15, and 
on July 16 the 8th captured Arezzo, and pushed straight on to reach 
the Arno, which they crossed at two points next day. 

On July 15 it was announced that the 5th Army had taken 30,00 
prisoners since Gen. Alexander’s offensive began, and the 8th were 
now capturing about 160 each day. 

In Yugoslavia Tito’s forces captured Kalinovik, south of Serajevo, 
at the beginning of July, but little information was available of their 
activities. During June Allied fighter aircraft operating over the 
country destroyed 155 vehicles, 15 locomotives, 50 rail wagons, and a 
50,000 gallon oil tank, and attacked 7 military camps with cannon fire, 

Besides attacking enemy lines of communication, airfields, and oj] 
stores in north Italy, Allied aircraft bombed the following targets out- 
side Italy: Brasov oil refinery and Pitesti railway shops (July 3 and 4), 
and shipping on the Danube, where mines were dropped nightly: 
Kalamata, Greece, and a convoy in the Eastern Aegean (july 3); Toulon, 
Montpellier, and Béziers (July 5); shipping in the Central and Western 
Aegean where two or more ships were sunk and several set on fire (July 
5 and night); airfields and refineries in the Vienna area (July 8) where 
55 German fighters were destroyed for the loss of 21 aircraft; Ploesti 
refineries (July 9); Toulon and rail yards at Alessandria (July 11); 
Nimes and Miramar railways and bridges on the Var and near Cannes 
(July 12); four refineries in Hungary and one at Brod, and Budapest 
railways (July 14); Ploesti refineries (4) which got the heaviest load 
ever dropped in one day, Vienna factories, and Brod refinery (July 15); 
Smederovo (Serbia) refineries and Vienna targets (July 16 and night) 
when 44 enemy fighters were destroyed; and Rhone bridges at Avignon, 
Tarascon, and Arles (July 17). Rhodes was attacked on many nights, 
and targets in Crete several times. 

On July 8 the Admiralty announced that submarines in the Mediter- 
ranean had recently sunk 2 large transports, a large tanker, 1 large and 
7 small supply ships, 2 Siebel ferries, 2 submarine chasers, and 2 small 
naval craft. On July 12 the loss of the submarine Sickle was announced. 

On July 7 successful raids on Aegean islands by small bodies of 
British troops were reported. At Chios they blew up the cable station, 
cut submarine cables, captured or destroyed wireless installations, and 
sank a number of caiques. 

The German reports referred to the holding up of strong Allied 
attacks at many points of the line, and admitted local enemy successes 
at heavy cost in casualties. 


PACIFIC AREA 
The conquest of Saipan was completed by July 8, after 25 days 
fighting in which virtually the whole Japanese garrison was destroyed. 
The dead were believed to number about 19,000, and included Adm. 
Nagumo, who commanded the forces which attacked Pear] Harbour. 
U.S. losses were 2,359 killed and. 1,213 missing. 
Landings were made on Noemfoor Island, off Dutch New Guinea, 
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on July 4, and an airfield captured. Both there and on Biak Island 
good progress was made in mopping up the Japanese garrisons. U.S. 
Marines also landed on Mariagassa, just north of Saipan. Heavy air 
attacks were made on Bonin and Volcano Islands on July 4, 5 or more 
ships sunk and 21 damaged, and 63 aircraft destroyed and many others 
damaged; on Sasebo naval base and plant at Yawata and Omura 
(Japan) on July 6 night; on Guam and Rota on July 7 and 8; on 
Paramushiro and Shumushu on July 9; on Yap, Palau, and Woleai on 
July 12; and on Volcano Island on July 15. In addition Guam, Rabaul, 
and Kavieng were bombed almost daily, and Timor, Manokwari, 
Ceram, and Bougainville on several occasions. 

In New Guinea the 45,000 Japanese trapped between the Sepik river 
and Aitape made desperate attempts to break out, but in vain, and 
barges off the coast bringing them supplies were bombed and many of 
them sunk. Destroyers also shelled the beaches. 

On July 5 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 17 ships, 
including 2 warships, and that British submarines had sunk 9 supply 
ships and damaged 2. 

On July 12 it was announced that in June U.S. Naval airmen had 
destroyed 1,097 enemy aircraft. 


Sino-Japanese War. The only reports available stated that the 
Japanese drive up the railway from Canton had been held at the 
beginning of July, and that the Chinese had taken Lungmoong, east of 
the line. Hard fighting took place at Hengyang, where some 6,000 
Japanese were killed in 10 days during which they were defeated in an 
attempt to outflank the town from the south. The Chinese reported 
(July 5) that théy were attacking the enemy supply line from both 
banks of the Siang River. 

On July 6 U.S. B aircraft bombed Laoyao, on the coast, and Hankow, 
without loss. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On July 3 Ukhrul was entered, and for some days afterwards enemy 
groups in the area were being mopped up. Their rearguards were 
dispersed or destroyed, and their positions north of the road to Imphal 
(35 miles away) were methodically cleared. The tracks to their Chind- 
win bases were cut, so that the liquidation of the whole enemy forces 
in this area was only a matter of time. 

South of Bishenpur the Japanese fought tenaciously, but by July 16 
the track to Silchar (Assam) had been cleared. Gen. Stilwell’s forces 
near Mogaung cleared their lines of communication to the north, and 
further south-west the Chindits pushed the enemy back along the 
Mogaung—Mandalay railway. 

On July 9 Delhi H.Q. announced that in 12 months on the Indo- 
Burma front about 40,000 Japanese had been killed, 17,700 of them in 
Upper Burma. Gen. Stilwell’s force accounted for some 12,000, and the 
Manipur and Arakan fighting for 21,700. 

On July 7 an order by a Japanese general, dated about June 1, was 
captured. It stated that “It is my resolve to take Imphal. If a decisive 
victory is not obtained we shall not be able to strike back again. On 
this one battle rests the fate of the Empire.”’ 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. July 5.—Gen. de Gaulle left for America in an aeroplane 
put at his disposal by President Roosevelt. The U.S. Chargé d’ Affaires 
went with him. Before leaving he issued a statement saying that the 
American people, by their immense industrial resources and the effort 
of their workers, were providing the French forces with weapons for the 
fight, and at that moment the blood of the brave boys of the United 
States was flowing on the soil of Europe at the same time as that of 
Frenchmen, and for the same cause. ‘‘These’’, he said, ‘‘are the thoughts 
which dominate all others in my mind and in my heart at the moment of 
leaving for Washington.” 
July 13.—Gen. de Gaulle arrived back in Algiers. 


ARGENTINA. /uly 4.—The Government were understood to have 
sent a Note to the U.S. Government setting out facts to show that they 
were co-operating with the United Nations, and not with the Axis. — 

July 6.—Gen. Perlinger, Minister of the Interior, resigned. Two rail- 
waymen’s unions called a half-hour’s stoppage of work as a demonstra- 
tion of ‘‘support of the Government and of the steps taken to defend 
Argentine sovereignty’, according to a Foreign Ministry press depart- 
ment report, which described the action as a “spontaneous” gesture of 
support for Col. Peron. 

President Farrell, speaking at an Army and Navy dinner, said the 
Government had not been understood as he could have wished. There 
was deplorable confusion about their conduct regarding the American 
nations. Argentina was a traditional defender of the sacred principle of 
sovereignty and the free determination of peoples. They could not 
admit subordination of their sovereignty to any foreign Power, but 
defence of it did not mean isolation or lack of harmony with the 
American nations. Argentina would never begin any aggressive acts; 
she was satisfied with what she had. 

July 7.—Col. Peron, the War Minister, was appointed Vice-President 
of the Republic, and Admiral Teisaire acting Minister of the Interior. 
(He was already Minister of Marine.) 

July 8.—The British Ambassador left for London. 

July 13.—The last contingent of persons enjoying German diplo- 
matic privilege left for Lisbon. The Bulgarian ex-Minister also sailed. 


AUSTRALIA. July 17.—Mr. Curtin, speaking in Parliament, paid 
a tribute to the British and American war efforts, and then said that 
though the transfer of that of Britain to the Pacific must await Ger- 
many’s defeat large and powerful forces would become available during 
1944, and the planning of the whole British effort was being vigorously 
pursued. Mr. Churchill said that though the U.K. might have to begin 
in a small way she intended to put all her forces into the struggle. 
He had emphasized both in London and Washington that as Australia 
wished to have a voice in how the Pacific area should be managed, she 
realized that the extent of that voice would be proportionate not to the 
amount of wheat, meat, and clothing she produced for the forces of 
other nations, but to the amount of fighting she did also. Australias 
effort must be so organized that she would have the stamina to stay 
the distance against Japan. While she would continue to make her 
fighting contribution till victory, there were leeways in her economic 
600 
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life that she should commence to overtake. The understanding reached 
with the Allies on the strength of their fighting forces would enable 
more but not unlimited man-power to be allocated to the nation’s 
economic services. 

As to his suggestions for improved machinery for consultation and 
co-operation within the Empire, they were based on what Australia 
considered necessary in the light of her war-time experience. By co- 
operation among themselves the British peoples could contribute to 
world security. Future co-operation was a matter of bilateral or 
multilateral planning and arrangement according to the strategic 
position of the Dominion concerned. He had been impressed by the 
high principles which governed Mr. Churchill's approach to all ques- 
tions. The meeting was not an exclusive British Commonwealth bloc 
seeking its own selfish ends. The discussions were directed not only to 
the strengthening of the ties that united them, but also to the advance- 
ment of the great cause of humanity at large. 

Australia had pledged herself to share with the United Nations the 
tasks of relief and rehabilitation, and her contribution to these tasks, 
based on her national income, would be not less than £10 million, of 
which £1 million would be in sterling. 


CANADA. July 11.—Gen. de Gaulle arrived in Ottawa. Addressing a 
large concourse in front of Parliament Buildings he said there must be 
a single peace common to all, just as the war had proved to be a single 
war for all. Mr. Mackenzie King, introducing the General, said Canad- 
ians had never lost their faith that the greatness of France would be 
restored. 

July 12.—Gen. de Gaulle told the press that the formula relating to 
the recognition of the French Government amounted to little, in his 
opinion; the Government existed. Frenchmen understood perfectly well 
that other States might ask themselves certain questions and wait 
awhile before answering them. He maintained that the administration 
of the liberated sections of France could be nothing other than the ad- 
ministration of the French Government, but it was imperative that 
there should be organized co-operation between the French administra- 
tion in the field and the military command. He did not know what the 
future international set-up would be, but believed it would be not only 
a mistake, but internationally impossible to exclude France from her 
traditional position among the great nations. 


CEYLON. July 11.—The working committee of the Ceylon 
National Congress adopted resolutions calling for a boycott of the 
reforms commission which was being sent to the island by the U.K. 
Government, the immediate dissolution of the State Council, and a new 
election on the issue of full independence. 

It was understood in Colombo that the Ministers “find themselves 
unable to. collaborate with the reforms commission’’, since they con- 
sidered that the declaration of May, 1943 meant that if the Ministers 
could produce a constitution which, in the opinion of a commission 
or conference, was in accordance with the general principles outlined in 
the declaration and satisfied a three-fourths majority of the State 
Council, it would be put into operation. 
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CHINA. July 5.—Chiang Kai-shek, in a message to the nation on the 
7th anniversary of the Japanese attack, said he held himself responsible 
to the people and to the Allies to continue the war until victory. The 
enemy had made rapid advances in the new drive in Hunan, and the 
situation was grave. The Japanese aimed at reducing the Chinese field 
forces before the Allied counter-offensive; secondly, to destroy Chinese 
air bases and minimize the danger of an air offensive; and thirdly, to 
control Chinese trunk railways as avenues of retreat for the forces in 
Burma, Indo-China, Siam, and Malaya. 

July 6.—Telegram from Mr. Roosevelt to the Generalissimo. (see 
U.S.A.) 

July 7.—Message from Mr. Churchill. (see-Great Britain.) 


COLOMBIA. July 11.—It was officially announced that a rebellion 
led by Col. Gil had been quelled and that Gil had fled. Reports reached 
Washington that broadcasts from Bogota the previous day stated that 
a military group had taken President Lopez prisoner, and that Vice- 
President Echandia had that day declared himself acting President and 
announced that the full powers of the Government would be used to 
restore order. He then declared a state of siege throughout the country. 

July 12.—President Lopez was rescued from his abductors, and Col. 
Gil was arrested at the frontier. 


DENMARK. July 3.—The Schalburg corps was withdrawn from the 
streets of Copenhagen by the Germans, who promised to send part of the 
corps to the Russian front. They also undertook not to fire on unarmed 
persons and crowds in the streets, to take no reprisals for the strike, and 
to lift the curfew at an early date. The chief of police who was dis- 
missed on July 2 was reinstated. 

Leading Danes, believed to be acting entirely independently, broad- 
cast an exhortation to the people to resume work and keep the peace. 

July 4.—The bulk of the Schalburg corps was transported to Ring- 
sted, in central Zealand. 

The German undertakings became known throughout Copenhagen 
through secretly printed leaflets, and work was generally resumed. 
Newspapers reappeared for the first time since June 30. 

An explosion in Aarhus harbour, Jutland, destroyed grain silos and 
set 2 ships on fire. 

The number of people killed by German patrols on July 3 was stated 
to be 27, with 664 wounded. : 

July 7.—Himmler was reported to have given orders depriving 
members of the Schalburg corps of their immunity against action by the 
Danish courts. The complete dissolution of the corps was believed to 
have been advocated by the German SS. general in Denmark, but to 
have been objected to by Best. 

July 9.—The Germans lifted the state of siege in Copenagen that 
morning, and the commander in Zealand restored the executive powers 
within greater Copenhagen to the Danish authorities. The curfew was 
lifted that evening. 

July 12.—A two-minutes’ silence was observed in Copenhagen at 
noon in commemoration of the 93 Danes killed during the general 
strike. 

Mr. Hull’s statement regarding the Danish people. (see U.S.A.) 
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FRANCE. July 4.—Algiers radio reported that the Greek Government 
has recognized the Provisional French Government. 

July 6.—Gen. de Gaulle in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

july 7—The German News Agency announced that 373 ‘‘Com- 
munist terrorists’ and 681 ‘foreigners’ were arrested in Paris during 

une. 
Algiers radio announced that the French administration in liberated 
Normandy had annulled all laws (issued by Vichy) contrary to Republi- 
can legislation, all those based on racial discrimination against Jews, 
prohibiting secret societies, and altering the competence or procedure of 
regular courts. 

July 9.—It was announced that Gen. Koenig had visited Cherbourg, 
Valognes, and other places, and on July 8 saw Gen. Montgomery, 
leaving for England during the night. He told the press at Bayeux 
that there was an excellent understanding between the Allied armies 
and the French civil and military authorities. 

July 10.—Gen. de Gaulle’s statement to the press in Washington. 
(see U.S.A.) 

July 11.—Gen. de Gaulle in Ottawa (see Canada). Recognition of the 
Committee of Liberation by the United States. (see U.S.A.) 

Vichy radio reported that ‘‘so called patriots” had occupied 
Annonay, on the Rhone, a month previously and reorganized all life in 
the town. They had then proclaimed a Fourth Republic. Fifteen days 
after their entry a German armoured column appeared and forced them 
to flee. 

July 13.—¥resident Roosevelt’s statement to mark Bastille Day. 
(see U.S.A.) : 

July 14.—Vichy wireless announced that Georges Mandel, the 
former Minister of the Interior, had been killed while being taken in a 
car by the Germans to the Santé prison to be handed over to the French 
prison authorities. (In July, 1940 he had opposed surrender and 
advocated carrying on the struggle from N. Africa.) 

July 15.—Statement by Supreme Allied H.Q. regarding the French 
Forces of the Interior. (see Great Britain.) 

July 16.—The National Committee was recognized by the Govern- 
ment of Iran as the Provisional Government of France. 


GERMANY. /uly 5.—Hitler, addressing leaders of the armament 
production industry, said “this war must not be judged by day-to-day 
developments. Within the scope of a war of such immense world 
historic dimensions a temporary success or reverse can have no decisive 
significance ... I realize that immensely strong nerves and exceptional 
will power are necessary to overcome times like the present. But we are 
guided in all our actions by the principle that there must be no difficulty 
of whatever kind which could make us capitulate. Can anybody really 
believe that a leadership like the German, which had the good fortune 
of scoring success after success through 4 long years, could now fail? 
The answer is emphatically ‘No’ ... This is not only a soldiers’ war. 
It is above all a technicians’ war .. . During the war our enemies have 
succeeded in catching up in many fields and in others even in overtaking 
Germany, for the time being at least. German inventive genius, however, 
is about to restore the technical equilibrium. In this way conditions are 
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being created which will allow us to turn the wheel of war full circle.” 

July 6.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said Germany would go on fighting 
in the spirit of a nation that had burnt its boats and had nothing more 
to lose. The question as to whether the-effort necessary to continue the 
war was out of proportion to the expected gains was out of place in 
the case of a nation defending its very life. ‘Our enemies made a major 
blunder’, he said, “‘by forcing on Germany a war with the issue ‘to be 
or not to be’. If our enemies insist on achieving their abnormal war aims 
they will have to wrest them from us inch by inch . . . While in the west 
the British and Americans have entered the Continent of Europe with 
the avowed aim of liberating its peoples while in fact they lay its towns 
in ruins, a savage soldiery is running wild against our continent in the 
east. In the midst of this mortal danger this continent knows nothing 
better than to bleed itself white in internal strife and thus open the gate 
to the Bolshevists .. . In this way a military situation may arise which it 
will be impossible to retrieve. The fewer men and the less materials 
there are to organize resistance to Bolshevism the less the chance of 
success. For the western allies the war is becoming more and more of a 
political paradox. All they can achieve is a war of all against all, with 
Bolshevism reaping the harvest. If this happened this war would be- 
come a farce.”’ 

July 8.—The News Agency issued a speech made by Goebbels in 
which he said that they knew very well that there would be no possibil- 
ity for them “‘of re-fighting this conflict, say in 10, 20, or 50 years, if we 
should not prove ourselves capable of resisting the united onslaughts of 
our enemies in this the most decisive time of our history’’. The nation 
was in danger, and everyone must meet the demands of the hour for a 
total throwing in of the individual and of the whole nation with all 
material and spiritual resources at his command. 

Churchill’s long-winded speech about the V.1 missiles showed that, 
in his own words, it had presented England with lasting and serious 
problems. ‘‘We said before’’, he went on, ‘ “Retribution will come’, and 
when it comes no tears will be shed in Germany. .. .” 

July 11.—Dittmar said in a broadcast that the fact that the Russian 
advance on the central front had gained a quite unexpected depth was 
due to “exceptional conditions”, which made it impossible to bring up 
what reserves would otherwise have been available. ‘We still maintain’, 
he said, ‘‘that the Western front is the most decisive of all. Germany is to- 
day faced with the fact that she has to fight vast scale defensive battles 
on three fronts, and on each of these she is up against an enemy greatly 
superior in men and material.” 

He also said that at the moment everything depended on the possibil- 
ity of restoring the situation created by the Russian breach. Operations 
to straighten the front—even on a large scale—would be inevitable 
for that purpose. 

July 12.—A spokesman just back from Normandy broadcast a descrip- 
tion of the fighting in which he said the enemy had adopted an entirely 
new strategy, which represented a complete breakaway from all tradition- 
al forms by which wars had ever been waged in Russia and Italy. Ever 
since the Allies landed all military rules had gone by the board, and ‘‘our 
hinterland has been under perpetual bombardment of an intensity 
never before matched or even dreamt of, by the enemy’s air forces, 
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artillery, and even naval guns’. The result was no German concentra- 
tions could be built up within striking distance of the front; the roads 
and railways could not be used. The troops were exposed to the peril of 
being cut off from their supplies, isolated, and thus destroyed. It had 
required all the organizing talent of the High Command for an improvis- 
ation on the grandest scale, for even the smallest paths and byways 
received constant attention from the enemy. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of roads were being pounded continuously, and the High Command was 
therefore abstaining from concentrating striking forces behind the front 
and sending columns along the roads. ‘‘Our operational reserves are, 
as it were, swallowell up by the earth’’, he concluded, “moving invisibly 
by devious ways to reach critical points in good time.” 

_ July 13.—A spokesman on the Forces radio said that everything was 
now at stake; the Russian flood was surging against their eastern 
frontier and threatened ‘‘to spill over our holy German land’. They 
were determined to keep this terror from their loved ones at home, and 
“that is why we call up the traditional instincts of our race and revive 
the Furor Teutonicus’’. 

“This holy war must now become a total war’’, he went on; ‘‘before 
the peril can reach the heart of our beloved country we will turn this 
continent into a maelstrom of destruction, where only one cry is heard, 
the cry for blood.” 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said there was no need for the war to have 
happened at all; “all peoples, whether belligerent or not, are waiting 
anxiously for the end of the war. Their aspirations could have been 
gained without recourse to arms.” 

July 15.—Swiss reports stated that 3 generals had been arrested on 
the Russian front for advising against continuing the war. 

A Berlin radio commentator stated that ‘‘the days of the great storm’ 
have arrived. Our enemies are squeezing us with all their might. They 
think, perhaps, that we are at our last gasp. Let them think what they 
like, the German people just go on working and waiting patiently. We 
know that the people of Southern England are going about sleepless 
and fearful under the terrible impact of our flying bombs.”’ 

; Reports reached Sweden that the evacuation of East Prussia had 
egun. 

July 17—A Propaganda Ministry spokesman, in a home service 
broadcast, said the supreme climax of the war was at hand, and people 
were asking what they were going to get out of it all. First of all they 
must “get this clear’. From the outset they had waged the war as a 
defensive struggle; they had no conflicts either with England or 
America, and no territorial claims on them. They had found them- 
selves compelled to launch offensives in all directions and occupy the 
whole continent simply to liberate the Reich from the enemy’s strangle- 
hold. This had preserved the core of the homeland from the ravages 
of war. The Russians were unpleasantly close at one point in the east, 
but the enemy was still baulked of his ultimate objective—the total 
occupation and consequent disruption of the Reich. The loss of the 
Ukraine had affected the food situation, but anly to prevent hoped for 
increases in rations. They had not had to make any cuts, and “our food 
position is assured for a long time to come’’. It was on these sober lines 
that Germans must view the situation. 
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The High Command issued a reply to Gen. Eisenhower’s warning 
regarding the status of the French forces of the interior. It stated that 
“‘as both in Belgium and France the attacks carried out by the terrorists 
have nothing in common with soldierly action, but very much in com- 
mon with American gangster methods, the endeavour to demand 
military law and rights for these criminal elements is abortive’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. July 5.—Mr. Eden, replying to questions in 
Parliament about the reports of mass deportations of Jews from 
Hungary to Poland, said he had no definite information, but there were 
“strong indications from various reliable sources that the German and 
Hungarian authorities have already begun these barbarous deportations 
and that in the course of them many persons have been killed’. There 
were unfortunately no signs that the repeated declarations made by the 
Government in association with the other United Nations of their 
intention to punish those guilty of these crimes had moved the Germans 
or Hungarians either to allow the departure of even a small number of 
their victims or to abate the fury of their persecution. The Government 
had done, and would do, all they could. The Pope had made some 
representations a little while ago, and the King of Sweden had also made 
an appeal. ‘‘I am bound to say’, he concluded, ‘‘that the action and 
attitude of the Hungarian Government is one that fills this country 
with loathing.” 

Mr. Eden also said, in reply to questions about reports that the 
Germans had been testing the flying bomb in Spain and getting other 
forms of aid from Franco’s Government, that he had inquired into 
press and radio reports regarding alleged assistance to enemy scientific 
research at Pamplona and he was satisfied that these reports were with- 
‘out foundation. There was no information available to the Government 
suggesting that Spanish shipyards had been working for German war 
production. He was satisfied that no training of Luftwaffe personnel 
was taking place in Spain. 

July 6.—Mr. Churchill told Parliament that up to 6 a.m. 2,754 flying 
bombs had been discharged against Southern England, and of these 
a large proportion had failed to cross the Channel or had been destroyed. 
There had been 2,752 fatal casualties and some 8,000 injured people 
had been detained in hospital. 

He stated that as a result of investigations and reconnaissance the 
main experimental station both for the flying bomb and the long- 
range rocket had been located at Peenemiinde. In August, 1943 bombers 
did great damage there, killing the head scientist and a number of his 
staff. Then a site in the Pas de Calais, believed to be for the firing of 
long-range rockets, was located and heavily bombed in September, and 
had been under continued treatment since by the heaviest British and 
U.S. bombers. Reconnaissance revealed that other structures, in 
greater numbers, were being erected all along the French coast between 
Calais and Havre. All the 100 flying sites discovered were continuously 
bombed since December, with American assistance, and if it had not 
been for these operations the bombardment of London would have started 
perhaps 6 months earlier and on a very much heavier scale. 

Owing to these counter-measures the enemy developed a new series 
of prefabricated structures which could be rapidly assembled and well 
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camouflaged, and these were now in use. Every effort was used to des- 
troy them, scatter the working parties, and deal with other matters 
concerned with the smooth running of the system of attack. 

He gave the facts of the attacks going on, and said they were, no 
doubt, of a trying character because they were spread throughout the 
24 hours— ‘‘and people have just got to get used to that”’. 

A very large proportion of the casualties had occurred in London, 
and, while everyone must remain at his post, the Government were not 
discouraging people who had no essential work from leaving London. 
Children were being sent at their parents’ wishes out of the danger area, 
and women with small children would be given full facilities by the 
state. 

In conclusion, he declared that the operations in Normandy and the 
attacks on special targets in Germany would not be allowed to suffer. 
There could be no question of allowing the slightest weakening of the 
battle in order to diminish the injuries which, while inflicting grievous 
suffering and changing to some extent the normal life and industry of 
London, would never stand between the nation and their duty in the van 
of a victorious and avenging world. 

July 7—Mr. Churchill telegraphed to Chiang Kai-shek sending him 
his best wishes and those of the nation on the day when China embarked 
on the 8th year of her fight for freedom. When victory in the West was 
won, he said—and victory now seemed sure—‘‘we shall fulfil our pledge 
to bring our whole weight to bear on Japan, an enemy whose odious and 
barbaric conduct has filled the hearts of my countrymen with implacable 
and remorseless detestation”’. 

July 9.—The joint monthly statement on U-boat activities said that 
they failed on all counts in June. They were unable to halt the invasion, 
and their efforts to prevent the necessary supplying of the constantly 
growing Allied army in Europe were made completely ineffective by 
counter-measures. U-boat sinkings of merchant vessels reached almost 
the lowest figure of the entire war. For every ship sunk by them many 
U-boats were destroyed. 

July 12.—Mr. Stimson arrived in England from Italy. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that the Government welcomed the 
decision of the U.S. Government to recognize the French Committee 
as the de facto authority of the Government of liberated France pending 
an election, ‘‘all the more so since the Anglo-French discussions which 
recently took place in London following Gen. de Gaulle’s visit to this 
country were conducted on the basis that the French Committee of 
Liberation would in fact exercise Governmental authority in France as 
the liberation proceeds’. 

_ Mr. Eden also stated that Fighting Denmark was now represented 
in the Soviet Union as well as in England and the U.S.A. 

July 13.—It was announced that air raid casualties for June were 
1,935 killed or believed killed, and 5,906 injured and detained in hospital. 

July 15.—Gen, Eisenhower's H.Q. issued a statement declaring that 
the French Forces of the Interior constituted a combatant force, form- 
ing an integral part of the Allied Expeditionary Force. They were 
regarded by Gen. Eisenhower as an army under his command. In these 
circumstances reprisals against resistance groups violated the rules of 
war by which Germany was bound, and every effort would be made to 
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trace the authors of any atrocities against members of these Forces 
and the guilty would be brought to swift justice. 





GREECE. /uly 4.—The Government in Cairo, according to Algiers 
radio, recognized the Provisional French Government. 

July 6.—The Government issued a report stating that the new terms 
which the E.A.M. presented had upset the basis of the Beirut Nationa| 
Charter, ‘“‘which unfortunately means that they refuse to participate in 
the Government”. The Government, while hoping that the “intransigent 
leadership of the E.A.M. will reconsider the decision and enter the 
national Government”’, intended to apply the national charter, which 
bore the signatures of leaders of the E.A.M. 

The E.A.M. were reported to be demanding greatly increased repre. 
sentation in the Cabinet, though the Beirut conference gave them 4 
portfolios in a Cabinet of 16. 

July 8—A Government announcement stated that the terms de- 
manded by the E.A.M. suggested that the existing composition and 
organization of E.L.A.S. (the E.A.M. guerrilla army) should remain 
unchangeable till after the liberation of Greece. That meant that they 
would be obliged to have an army which externally would appear to 
obey the Government but would essentially depend on an organization 
representing a small minority. The E.A.M. also demanded 7 portfolios 
in a Cabinet of 15, i.e. the Ministries of Justice, the Interior, Education, 
Agriculture, Labour, and Social Relief, and the Under Secretaryship of 
War. Acceptance of such terms would mean the formation of an E.A.M. 
Government in the mountains of Greece,.and control of the Army, the 
police, gendarmerie, administration, and justice by the E.A.M. In Cairo 
there would remain only a few Ministries looking after foreign affairs. 

The statement concluded, ‘In fact, E.A.M. ask us to surrender 
Greece. We refuse ... we shali keep our faith in national unity. The 
Lebanon National Charter is our programme . .. We have done every- 
thing possible to ensure E.A.M. participation ... and have made all 
possible concessions. More concessions will be at the nation’s expense. 
We therefore refuse to make them.” 

News reached Turkey that on June 10 the Germans had murdered 
over 1,000 people at Distomo and then burnt the village to the ground. 

July 13.—Prof. Svolos, the E.A.M. leader, issued a statement in 
Cairo, after discussions with the Government, declaring that M. Papau- 
dreou’s Cabinet had “tried every possible means to create the worst 
atmosphere of distrust and to prevent understanding and conciliation’. 
(Prof. Svolos was president of the political committee on which sat 
representatives of E.A.M., the Communists, and other parties of the 
Left.) 

July 14.—An extraordinary court martial in Cairo sentenced to 
death 7 officers and 5 other ranks in the 1st Brigade for mutiny in time 
of war, and gave life sentences to 9 officers and one soldier. 

July 15.—M. Cartalis, the Minister of Information, arrived in London. 
(He had taken a prominent part in guerrilla operations in Greece for 
2 years.) 

July 16.—It was learned that the Ministers of Spain, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Rumania, and Bulgaria had left Athens, in accordance with 
an invitation by the Germans to all countries maintaining diplomatic 
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ppresentatives in Greece to withdraw them and appoint Consuls in 
heir place. 

] ily 17.It was announced officially that patriots had succeeded in 
ccupying Parga and Paramythia, in Epirus, at the end of June, and 
held them against German attacks. On June 30 other patriots had 
aided the Missolonghi-Agrinion railway line and rescued several 
ostages being taken to a concentration camp. They killed 40 Germans. 


UNGARY. July 4.—Appeal from the King of Sweden regarding the 
jews. (see Sweden.) 

July 5—Mr. Eden’s statement regarding the deportation of the 
ews. (see Great Britain.) 

July 7—Polish statement regarding the fate of Jews deported from 
Hungary by the Germans. (see Poland.) 

July 14.—Condemnation of Hungarian Government by the U.S. 
Government. (see U.S.A.) 


INDIA. July 9.—Correspondence between Mr. Rajagopalachari and 
Mr. Jinnah was published by the Congress Party, in which the former 
put forward proposals for resolving the communal deadlock, and Mr. 
Gandhi was understood to have given them his approval. They included 
the following stipulations: (1) that the Moslem League should endorse 
the demand for independence and co-operate with the Congress Party 
in the formation of a provisional interim Government. (2) After the 
war a commission should be appointed to demarcate contiguous districts 
in which Moslems were in an absolute majority. In these districts a 
plebiscite should decide the issue of separation from Hindustan. 
Districts on the borders to have the right to choose the Government of 
either State. (3) It should be open to all parties to advocate their 
points of view before the plebiscite was held. (4) In the event of separa- 
tion mutual agreements should be made to safeguard defence, com- 
merce, communications, etc. (5) Any transfer of populations should 
only be on a voluntary basis. (6) These terms should be binding only 
in the case of the transfer by Britain of full power and responsibility for 
the governance of India. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari stated that he had discussed this formula in 
March, 1943 with Mr. Gandhi, who had approved it. Mr. Jinnah said 
he would place it before the working committee of the Moslem League, 
adding that he could not personally take the responsibility of accepting 
or rejecting it. 

The working committee of the Hindu Mahasabha published a resolu- 
tion, recently adopted, opposing any dealings with the Moslem League 
until they had given up the Pakistan ideology. 

: July 13.—Mr. Gandhi issued two statements, containing the follow- 
ing points: (1) He was unable to do anything without consulting the 
working Committee of the Congress. (2) If he met the Viceroy he would 
tell him that he had sought an interview in order to help and not to 
hinder the war effort. (3) He had no intention of offering civil disobed- 
lence. History could never be repeated, and.he could not take the 
country back to 1942. (4) The world had moved on since then, and the 
Whole situation must be reviewed afresh. (5) He would now be satis- 
hed witha National Government.in full control of civil administration. 
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(6) He would advise the Congress Party to take part in a Nationg 
Government if formed. (7) After independence had been assured ly 
would probably cease functioning as adviser to the Congress Party, 


ITALY. July 4.—Col. Poletti, head of the Allied Military Government 

in the Rome area, suspended 25 Fascist professors of Rome University, 

Most of them had either been Ministers in the Fascist Government or 

held high posts in the Corporations, and they included Bottai, former 

Minister of Education, and Acergo, former Minister of Agriculture. 
July 15.—The Cabinet held its first meeting in Rome. 


JAPAN. July 15.—A broadcast to the U.S. forces in the S.W. Pacific 
stated that several American airmen captured after the first super. 
Fortress raid on Northern Kyushu in June had been executed, and 
added a warning that any Allied airmen who fell or baled out over 
Japan would be executed. 

July 17.—Tokyo radio announced that Adm. Nomura had been 
appointed Navy Minister, replacing Adm. Shimada, who had been 
dismissed. 


KENYA. /uly 11.—The Colonial Office announced the receipt from 
the Kenya Government of a communication giving the broad outlines 
of a comprehensive development plan for Kenya covering the 5 years 
after the war. Various schemes within the framework of this plan had 
already been submitted to the U.K. Government. 


THE NETHERLANDS. July 16—The Minister of Justice 
resigned and was succeeded by Mr. van Heuven. 


NEW ZEALAND. July 16.—Delegations from the British and 
Canadian Parliaments arrived in Auckland from Australia. 


NORWAY. july 4.—The German News Agency announced that 9 
Norwegians had been condemned to death for activities on behalf of an 
enemy Power. 

July 13.—Free Norwegian reports stated that a German division, 
8,000 strong, had been transferred to Germany from the Namsos area, 
and that the Luftwaffe had only small forces in the country. 


PALESTINE. /uly 14.—Bombs placed in the offices of the police 
headquarters and the land registry in Jerusalem by armed men wearing 
police uniforms destroyed the interior of the building. One Palestinian 
policeman was killed and another seriously injured. 


POLAND. /uly 4.—Representatives of the National Council, who 
were in Moscow to establish contact with Allied Governments, issued 4 
statement on its structure and activities. They were from the Polish 
Workers’ Party, the Polish Workers’ Socialist Party, the Committe 
of People’s Initiative, the opposition wing of the Peasant Party, and 
many smaller groups, and the Council relied for its support on a net- 
work of people’s councils of provinces, counties, cities, and rural dis- 
tricts, corresponding to the administrative divisions of the State. 
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epresentatives on these local councils were delegated by political 
sroups which advocated the unity of all democratic forces by active 

ilitary organizations, shop stewards, farm labourers, and trade unions. 
Town and rural district councils sent one delegate each to the county 
councils, and the latter sent one each to the provincial councils, which 
had the right to send 3 delegates each to the National Council. 

The National Council had adopted a provisional constitution early 
in the year in which it declared that its moral and legal foundation lay 
in the Constitution of March, 1921, and that the Polish people had never 
recognized the “Totalitarian Constitution” of April, 1935 on which the 
Government in London stood. 

The first step taken by the Council was the formation of a People’s 
Army to unite all military formations in Poland under a single leader- 
ship, including all military formations abroad, which should be incor- 
porated in the People’s Army. 

In foreign policy the Council sought to secure the return of all Polish 
territory in the west and north which had been Germanized by force; 
the settlement of frontier questions in the east through friendly under- 
standing with the Soviet Union, with the recognition of the right of 
nations to self-determination; the speedy establishment of relations of 
lasting friendship with the Soviet Union; loyalty to the pact concluded 
between Russia and Czechoslovakia in Dec., 1943; and the strengthening 
of co-operation with other allies. 

July 5.—The Foreign Office announced that the Government would 
not recognize any transfer of title to the looted gold which the Axis 
might have disposed of in world markets. 

July 7—The Ministry of Information announced that the Ministry 
of the Interior had received from the delegate of the Government in 
Poland details of the fate of over 400,000 Hungarian Jews who had been 
sent to Poland, mainly to Oswiecim camp. Beginning on May 15 six 
trains had passed through Plaszow station daily full of Jews, most of 
whom were believed to have been murdered in gas chambers at the 
camp. The Ministry also stated that when the Germans started the 
extermination of Polish Jews in the second half of 1942 they estab- 
lished 2 more death camps, and had now, since 1939, murdered over 
2 million Polish Jews. 

July 10.—Announcement regarding the activities of the Under- 
ground Army. (see Military Operations.) 

July 11.—The Prime Minister, in a statement, said that underground 
forces in the Vilna area were active but were in a much more difficult 
position than those in Volhynia, where collaboration with the Red 
Army started in April. The Poles were, however, fighting both inside 
Vilna itself and outside, and this Polish city would undoubtedly once 
more distinguish itself in the struggle for freedom by fighting the Ger- 
mans and giving active help to the heroic Soviet forces. 

In these territories the local commanders of the Underground Army 
had instructions and allotted tasks covered by the code name of ‘“Temp- 
est’’, which would help to sweep the Germans from Polish territory and, 
he believed, would go fyrther in establishing conditions for a Polish- 
Soviet understanding. 

_ July 15.—The Cabinet in London issued a statement that “the 
Government expects the United Nations to recognize the stand taken by 
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the Polish nation and its sacrifices. It maintains its point of viey 
shared by other Allied Governments, that no territorial changes whid 
take place during the war can be recognized unless they are brough 
about with the free consent and good will of the parties concerned. |p 
accordance with instructions given by the Government and by th 
Supreme Command of the Polish Forces to the Underground Army ty 
. . . co-operate with the Soviet Army . . . the Undergtound Army passed 
from sabotage and diversionary activities to open fighting in the rear of 
the German Army as from March, 1944. It is thus effectively contribut. 
ing to the hampering of the German resistance in Eastern Poland 
particularly in the Vilna district, where in the course of several months 
the Underground Army has inflicted severe losses on the Germans.” 
(On July 13 Marshal Stalin had announced that the Red Army had 
“liberated the capital of the Lithuanian Soviet Republic’, when they 
destroyed the garrison of Vilna.) 

July 17.—It was learnt that on June 29 a detachment of the under- 
ground army had attacked a prison in Warsaw and set free 15 leading 
political prisoners, who got away with the raiding party. 


SOUTH AFRICA. July 13.—Gen. Smuts broadcast an appeal for 
a sustained national effort in the final phase of the war. 


SPAIN. July 5.—An emphatic official denial was published in Madrid 
of Russian allegations that Spain was manufacturing war material for 
Germany. 

July 13.—Agreement with America re aircraft landing rights. (see 
U.S.A.) 

July 15.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement, according to the 
Vichy radio, denying reports that a factory at Pamplona had assisted 
in the manufacture of the flying bomb. 


SWEDEN. /uly 4.—The King telegraphed to the Regent of Hungary 
“in the name of humanity” appealing to him to use his influence to 
save the Jews there from further persecution. 

July 5.—The U.S. Chargé d’ Affaires in Helsinki arrived in Stockholm 
with some 40 Americans and a number of British, Canadian, Australian, 
Belgian, Italian, and Brazilian subjects of nations whose interests 1 
Finland the United States had protected. 

July 14.—The official radio broadcast a statement that “if Germany 
thinks that we will not go to war over the Aaland Islands and will give her 
an opportunity to occupy them, with or without Finnish co-operation, 
she is gravely mistaken. Any interference with the Islands will be re- 
garded by Sweden as an emphatically unfriendly act. In such case the 
Government will be called upon drastically to change its trade and foreign 
policy.” 


SWITZERLAND. July 14—The Government issued a decree 
restricting entry into the country to “‘civiliang whose lives are in dange! 
and who have no alternative but to flee to Switzerland . . . People whose 
activities towards Switzerland have rendered them unworthy of the 
right of asylum will be rejected.” 
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URKEY. July 15.—The German Embassy was reported to have 
-arned members of the German colony to be ready to leave at 6 hours’ 


notice 


S.A. July 6.—President Roosevelt telegraphed to Chiang Kai-shek 
nn the 7th anniversary of the Japanese attack complimenting the 
‘hinese people on their fight under the Generalissimo’s steadfast 
jeadership and assuring him that the successes in Europe and the Far 
cast were hastening the day when the Chinese and Allied armies would 
sweep the invader from China. 

Mr. Hull, in a statement, said the Chinese had won the respect and 
admiration of all for their fight, and renewed the “‘solemn pledge of our 
unfailing support”’. 

The Under-Secretary for War told the press that the Germans had 
so far employed all the Panzer divisions they had available in Normandy, 
but that the Allied troops were able to pour 4 bombs, shells, or bullets 
into the Germans for every one they received. 

Gen. de Gaulle arrived in Washington and was met by Gen. Marshall, 
Admiral King, Gen. Arnold, and Gen. Vandegrift. He was received by 
the President and was the guest of honour at a dinner given by Mr. Hull. 

July 7—Gen. de Gaulle told the staff of the French mission in Wash- 
ington that before the year ended the last German in France would be 
killed, captured, or chased from French soil. As to the suffering of the 
French people in the invasion area, it was not comparable to the good it 
entailed for France. The shock of the arrival of Allied troops on French 
soil had produced the reaction he had hoped for. There had been an 
immediate fusing of all French people into a great solidarity. 

July 8.—Mr. Wallace arrived back from China. 

July 9—Mr. Wallace, in a broadcast to the nation, called for close 
co-operation between the United States. and the new world of the 
north Pacific and eastern Asia, and for a ‘‘new deal”’ for China to assist 
her in entering the industrial world. He said there was “‘no foreseeable 
likelihood”’ of conflict within China or between her and the U.S.S.R., 
and to prevent a recurrence of war in the Pacific the relations of the 
four chief Powers there must be cordial and collaborative. 

The industrialization of China must be based on agrarian reform, and 
he advocated the provision of American technicians and scientific 
information to help towards this. He foresaw a great trade future for 
the West Coast States of America with the Far East, but added a 
warning that trade was not a one-way affair. Credits would have to be 
employed to finance economic developments, and the most satisfactory 
way of repaying them would be in goods. 

July 10.—Gen. de Gaulle told the press in Washington that he had 
had broad and frank conversations with the President, and he believed 
they had attained the principal object which Mr. Roosevelt and he had 
fixed for this journey—frank and objective talks on grave questions of 
common interest concerning the war and the period afterwards. He 
was sure the settlement of common problems would be easier “because 
now we understand each other even better’’. 

rhe role of the United States in the war effort and in the peace effort 
was truly immense, and Mr. Roosevelt spoke to him of all this with a 
breadth of view and a knowledge of the problems involved and an ideal- 
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ism which particularly impressed him. For himself, he had explained 
the role of France emerging from her temporary misfortunes. He added 
that he had been given a thousand touching proofs of Franco-American 
friendship. 

Replying to questions he said that, on behalf of internationa| 
security and particularly French security and that of her westem 
neighbours, certain practical measures would be necessary, and he 
thought that in the Rhineland, for instance, the flag of the French 
Army might have to fly. As to French colonies, he was quite sure no 
one in America had any wish to annex any French territory, but these 
territories were concerned with the question of international security, 
which would affect all territories everywhere. F 

As to Indo-China, France was certain to find again everything intact 
that belonged to her, but as aresult of what she had experienced during this 
war her colonial empire organization, especially in Indo-China, would 
not be the same. Every place where the French flag flew would be 
part of a great federation of which France herself would be the centre. 
It was intended to bring all parts of the empire to a high degree of 
evolution, the eventual aim being self-government throughout them. 

He said all sections of the community were active in the underground 
movement in France, and the Communists were doing good work in it. 
As to Germany, France must take part in the occupation—which must 


be a long one—and no post-war organization for security was possible 


without France “‘on the first piane’’. 

Mr. Wallace, after seeing Mr. Roosevelt, told the press that he had 
talked to the President only about China, and said his report on that 
country was important. The situation there was very grave, he declared. 

July 11.—President Roosevelt announced that the United States 
would accept the French Committee of Liberation as the de facto 
authority for the civil administration of France. Gen. Eisenhower 
would remain as supreme Allied commander in France with authority 
to take all steps which, in his judgment, would advance the military 
operations and drive the Germans out of France. He would also decid 
what constituted the civilian area there. 

He added that he and Gen. de Gaulle were in complete accord in their 
conversations, and he expected that a memorandum embodying tlhieir 
agreement would be signed, for which the United States was prepared 
to use as a basis the draft agreements reached in London. 

President Roosevelt read to the press a letter from the chairman of 
the Democratic National Convention informing him that there was 
more than a clear majority of delegates going to Chicago instructed to 
nominate him (Mr. Roosevelt). The Convention would offer him the 
nomination, because it was ‘“‘the solemn belief of the rank and file of 
Democrats, as well as of many other Americans, that the nation and the 
world need the continuation of your leadership’’. 

The President then read his reply, in which he said that if the (on- 
vention nominated him he would accept. He would not run, he said, 
in the usual partisan, political sense, but if the people commanded !1im 
to continue in office he would have as little right to withdraw as 4 
soldier had to leave his post. Everyone serving in a war had a superior 
officer from whom he took orders, and though the President was 
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Commander-in-Chief, he too had his superior officer—the people of the 
United States. 

He wished, however, to tell the Convention something purely 
personal. For himself, he did not wish to run. He was longing to go 
back to his home on the Hudson River, to avoid public responsibilities, 
and avoid also “the publicity which in our democtacy follows every 
step of the nation’s chief executive’’. 

Gen. de Gaulle left by air for Canada. 

July 12.—Mr. Hull issued a formal statement praising the Danes for 
steadfastly opposing all German attempts to establish a “model pro- 
tectorate”. Though it had not been possible for them to adhere to 
declarations of the United Nations they had none the less “‘placed 
themselves side by side with the people of the United Nations, and like 
them are determined to contribute to the common struggle for victory 
over Nazism’. 

Mr. Stimson in England. (see Great Britain.) 

July 13.—The Government reached an agreement in principle with 
the Spanish Government under which U.S. commercial aircraft were 
to be granted landing rights in Spain. 

The Ambassador to Turkey saw President Roosevelt, and told the 
press afterwards that the Allies could expect “much closer co-opera- 
tion’ with Turkey soon. 

President Roosevelt, in a statement to mark Bastille Day, said “July 
14 this year is different, for we hope that it is the last 14th of July that 
France will suffer under German occupation”. The great battle of 
liberation was now engaged, a battle resolutely waged by American, 
British, Canadian, and French forces, both in France itself and in Italy. 
On the other side of the Atlantic July 14 offered an equally great 
spectacle of the indissoluble unity and the deep friendship of the 
American and French peoples. They stood together, united as they had 
always been when the cause of freedom was endangered; together they 
would win, and France would be free. 

July 14.—Figures of total casualties since the outbreak of war showed 
53,602 killed, 47,575 missing, 91,576 wounded, and 42,658 prisoners. 
The Navy figures for killed were 20,362, and the Army, 33,240. 

Mr. Hull told the press that reliable reports had confirmed the 
appalling news of mass killings of Jews by the Nazis and their Hungarian 
quislings, and the entire Jewish community in Hungary, numbering 
a million, was threatened with extinction. The horror and indignation 
felt by the American people at these cold-blooded massacres was being 
voiced by the President and Congress, and was shared by all the civilized 
nations of the world. “This Government”’, he said, “‘will not slacken its 
efforts to rescue as many of these unfortunate people as can be saved 
from persecution and death.” The puppet Hungarian Government 
stood condemned before history. 

_ “It may be futile’, he concluded, “‘to appeal to the humanity of the 
instigators or perpetrators of such outrages; let them know they cannot 
escape the inexorable punishment which will be meted out to them when 
the power of the evil men now in control of Hungary has been broken.” 

He also referred to the massacre of the people of Distomo, in Greece, 
and said “this new crime will be noted in the registers of the United 
Nations, and justice will certainly be meted out to those responsible’’. 
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July 15.—Mr. Morgenthau told the press at Bretton Woods that the 
Conference had agreed on the constitution of the monetary fund 
showing that 44 nations could adjust their differences. The total of the 
fund stood at $8,800 million, and the allocations of the principal nations, 
in millions of dollars, were:—United States, 2,750; United Kingdom, 
1,300; Russia, 1,200; China, 550; France, 450; India, 400; Canada, 300: 
Netherlands, 275; Belgium, 225, and Australia, 200. 

Voting strength was as follows:—United States, 27,500 votes; United 
Kingdom, 13,250, and Russia, 12,250, out of a total of 99,000 votes 
governing the election of an executive council of 12. There would be 
permanent places for the five Powers leading the quota list, 2 reserved 
for Latin America, and 5 for the remainder. 


U.S.S.R. July 4.—Statement in Moscow regarding structure and 
activities of the Polish National Council. (see Poland.) 

July 9.—The Government introduced new and higher scales of family 
allowances, including a lump sum and monthly grants to all mothers of 
4 or more children. (Hitherto they only went to mothers of 7 children.) 
The divorce laws were also altered, making divorce obtainable only after 
a decision by the Courts, and not merely by declaration and registra- 
tion at a marriage bureau. 


YUGOSLAVIA. /uly 7.—A new Government was formed, with Dr. 
Subasitch as Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Defence. Marshal Tito’s movement was represented by Prof. Vuko- 
savlyevitch, a Serb, as Minister of Agriculture, Supply, Mines, and 
Forests, and M. Marusitch, a Slovene, as Minister of Justice and of Com- 
munications. The others were: M. Kosanovitch, Home Affairs, Social 
Welfare, Health, and Public Works; Prof. Cankar, Education and Posts 
and Telegraphs; Dr. Sutej, Finance, Industry, and Trade. 

July 9.—M. Subasitch broadcast from London his first message to the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. He commended the unity established 
around Marshal Tito’s forces, warned his countrymen against the 
activities of false patriots, and declared that the people must fight 
and work towards creating a democratic and federal Yugoslavia for the 
future. He did not mention Mihailovitch. 
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